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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, M.A. 

( With a Portrait.) F 
Tue subject of this biographical sketch is 
the son of the Rev. Robert Hall, one of. 
the most excellent and esteemed ministers 
of the communion known by the name of 
Particular Baptists, to distinguish them, 
as the appellative imports, from another 
class denominated General Baptists. These 


ferent views of the doctrines of . The 
General Baptists are so termed from their 


them 
moderate Calvinism 
The Particular Ba the Cal- 


five points—of election, free redemption, 
original sin, regeneration, and perseve- 
rance. But even among the latter deno- 
mination there are diversities of opinions ; 
some Particular Baptists being supralap- 
sarians, and others sublapsarians; one 
denying the necessity of calling sinners 
to repentance, and the other as strenu- 
ously maintaining the contrary, though 
both are agreed in the general principle 
of the moral inability of man. 

The elder Mr. Hall was for many years 
pastor of a congregation at Arnsbyy in the 
county of Leicester; and a leading man 
in the Northamptonshire Association, being 
venerated by all who knew him for his 
piety and wisdom. He published a po- 
= book entitled “A Help for Zion’s 

ravellers ;” and several sermons on par- 
ticular occasions. He was one of the first 
friends of the late Mr. Andrew Fuller, 
and travelled seventy miles on purpose to 
assist at his ordination. 

This Mr. Hall was strictly orthodox in 
his principles, but moderate in sentiment,, 
and tolerant towards those who differed with 
him in judgment. Of his family and per- 
sonal history we are ignorant: nor have we 
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been able to learn the name of his consort. 
Thus much, however, is certain, that he 
brought up his household with that steady 
consistency which became his profession ; 
and he had the satisfaction of witnessing, 
in the dawning mind of his son, who was 
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extensive learning, fervent piety, capti- 
vating eloquence, and of the most liberal 
sentiments. Between the tutor and the 
pupil there immediately commenced ‘a 
mutual attachment, which increased ev 
day, till it soon became evident that the 
latter was already marked as the intended 
successor of the principal, both in the 
church and the school. 

At the age of seventeen, Mr. Hall pro- 
eeeded on an exhibition to King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he formed an intimacy 
with his fellow-student, Mr. (now Sir James) 
Mackintosh, who, though one year younger 
than himself, and intended for the medical 
profession, took a great delight in classical 
aml general literature. During the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hall at Aberdeen, which 
was nearly four years, he constantly at- 
tended the lectures of the learned Dr. 
George Campbell, professor of theology 
and ecclesiastical history, at the Marischal 
College. At intervals, however, and espe- 
cially in the vacations, he exercised his 
gifts in preaching, as we learn from the 
diary of his friend Mr. Fuller, who thus 
notes, on the seventh of May, 1784: 
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“Heard Mr. Robert Hall, junior, from 
‘He that inereaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.’ Felt very solemn on hearing some 
parts. O that I could keep more near 
to God! How good is it to draw near to 
him !” 

It was about this time that he took his 
degree as Master of Arts, soon after which 
he became assistant to Dr. Evans in the 
academy, and his coadjutor in the ministry. 
At Bristol he was exceedingly followed and 
admired. The writer of this well remem- 
bers to have seen, oftener than once, the 
meeting crowded to excess, and among the 
hearers many learned divines, and even 
dignitaries, of the established church. But in 
the midst of this popularity a dark cloud 
arose, which spread a gloom over the con- 
gregation, threatened to deprive the 
Christian world of one of its brightest 
ornaments. oo pee of a disordered in- 
tellect, which had occasionally appeared, 
assumed at last such an alarming \ 
that it was deemed imprudent to suffer the 
patient to be alone, much less to take 
part in public duty. The malady i > 
and Mr. Hall being now deemed irrecover- 
able, was taken home to his friends in 
Leicestershire. By slow degrees and judi- 
cious treatment, however, the light of reason 
once more dawned, and at length his noble 


mind regained its perfect liberty and former 
wer. 


Pr About this time Dr. Evans died, but the 
trustees and congregation at Bristol had 
already made their election in favour of the 
younger Mr. Ryland, who continued with 
them till his death. Meanwhile Mr. Hall 
received a cordial invitation from the Bap- 
tist society at Cambridge, which had been 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Robert 
Robinson, tit that singular man fell from 
one error to another, and ended his wander- 
ings and his life together under the roof of 
Dr. Priestley, who, though he hailed his 
disciple with joy, wondered at being out- 
done by him in extravagance. In men- 
tioning this extraordinary character, an 
anecdote occurs worth recording. When 
Robinson published his Vindication of the 
Trinitarian Doctrine, a proposal was 
actually made in a learned university to 
confer upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts: but just as the question was 
about to be put, a grave doctor adroitly 
saved his Alma Mater from disgrace, by 
suggesting a little delay, in order to have 
some evidence of the sincerity of the man 
whom the younger academics desired _to 
honour. The amendment was acceded to, 
and the original proposition was never 
renewed. 





Mr. Hall accepted the call of the congre- 
gation at Cambridge in 1791, and the con- 
sequences were soon visible in the revival 
of a society which had been for some time 
in a sad state of torpidity. The power of 
divine truth was again abundantly experi- 
enced, and many who had hitherto con- 
sidered morality as the all-in-all of Chris- 
tianity, now began to see that divine revela- 
tion is somewhat more than a system of 
ethics, and that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is not a figure, but a vital principle, 
without which mere moral righteousness is 
nothing worth. The fundamental truths 
of the 1 were stated in language 
equally clear and elegant; the precepts of 
this heavenly code were enforced with com- 
manding eloquence ; and the various. obli- 
gations of men were set forth and explained 
in a manner that could not possibly be 
eluded or misunderstood. 

When Mr. Hall fixed his residence here, 
the wonderful change that had taken place in 
France excited general attention, and even 
the religious world did not escape being 
agitated by the discordant spirit which ~ 
mighty revolution produced. The condu 
of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley in particular 
alarmed the friends of government ; and the 
imprudence of the latter had the effect of 
rousing the feelings of the populace as 
Birmingham into outrage, and acts of vio- 
lence of the most disgraceful nature. At 
this juncture, Mr, Clayton, a highly popu- 
lar minister among the Calvinistic jade. 
pendents in London, printed a sermon re- 
commending to Dissenters in general an 
entire forbearance from all political associa- 
tions and discussions, Mr. Hall, conceiv- 
ing that such counsel tended to the intro- 
duction of slavish principles, and the degra- 
dation of the religious society to which he 
belonged, deemed it his duty to enter a 
protest against the adoption of a rule that 
was at once repugnant to the fundamental 
rights of mankind, and in no respect war- 
ranted either by the written code or the 
example of the founders of our common 
faith. With a view, therefore, to prevent the 
progress of the debasing maxims that had 
been speciously propounded, as it were 
ex cathedra, from one of the leading pul- 
pits in the metropolis, Mr. Hall published 
a powerful pamphlet, entitled “Christianity 
consistent with a Love of Freedom;” to 
which we apprehend no reply was ever 
attempted. The argumentative reasoning 
of this tract was afterwards expanded by the 
author, and arranged in a more formal man- 
ner, under the title of “An Apology for the 
Freedom of the Press.” This publication, 
which came out in the beginning of 1794, 
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contains six sections on the following sub- 
jects: 1. The Right of Public Discussion. 
2. Associations. 3. Reform of Parliament. 
4. Theories, and Rights of Man. 5. Dis- 
senters. 6. Causes of the Present Discon- 
tents. Of the Apology, it was observed at 
the time, by some of the critics to whom the 
principles of the work were most offensive, 
that, “if a book must be praised at all 
events for being well written, this ought to 


be praised.’ 

The next appearance of Mr. Hall before 
the world as an author, gave him still 
greater distinction, and procured him the 
esteem of many illustrious characters in 
church and state. The alarming extent of 
sceptical principles at the close of the cen- 
tury, and their pernicious ° effects upon 
public manners and private conduct, greatly 
affected the mind of this zealous preacher, 
and led him to investigate the evil in its 
causes and consequences. The result of 
his inquiry appeared in a sermon printed 
in 1800 with this title, “‘ Modern Infidelity 
considered with respect to its Influence on 
Society.” In this profound discourse the 
“metaphysical sophistry of the new school of 
scepticism is exposed in all its native de- 
formity, and the total inefficiency of it to 
the production of any moral good, either 
for the benefit of society or the improve- 
ment of the individual, is demonstrably 
established. A performance like this could 
not pass without irritating the tribe whose 
hideous system it so minutely analyzed and 
laid bare, by way of warning the rising 
generation against the subtleties of a false 
philosophy, which deprives virtue of a 
motive, and vice of a sting. The sermon 
was immediately answered in a flaming 
invective by Mr. Anthony Robinson, who, 
having laid aside the ministerial character 
at the same time with his religion, thought, 
perhaps, that he could not give a stronger 
proof of his sincerity than by acting the 
part, as far as he could, of a persecutor. 
Another member of the new school, but of 
a higher class, the author of an “ Inquiry 
concerning Political Justice ;” who had 
also been a dissenting minister, contented 
himself with glancing at what he called the 
‘much vaunted sermon of Mr. Hall, of 
Cambridge, in which every notion of tolera- 
tion or decorum was treated with infuriated 
contempt.” 

Such is the meekness of modern philoso- 
phers, when opposed in their endeavours to 
take from man the rule of life, and guide to 
immortality. In stigmatizing Mr. Hall as 
the enemy to toleration, the advocate of 
what is called political perfectibility, gave 
an apt exempplification of his docfrine, and 





shewed that those who make universal 
philanthropy a substitute for religion, are 
ignorant of their own scheme of morality, or, 
if acquainted with it, know not how to put 
it in practice. But while upon this sub- 
ject, it may be permitted us, for the sake of 
insulted truth, to state that there was nothing 
out of character in the conduct of the in- 
fidel philosopher. He had before this 
audaciously impeached Christianity and its 
divine Founder as intolerant and _perse- 
cuting. “There is nothing,” says this 
modetn reformer and enlightener of a dark 
generation, ‘there is nothing —— that 
has contributed more to the introduction 
and perpetuating of bigotry in the world, 
than the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
It caused the spirit of intolerance to strike 
a deep root; and it has entailed that spirit 
upon many who have shaken off the directer 
influence of its tenets. It is the character 
of this religion to lay the utmost stress u 
faith. Its central doctrine is contained in 
this short maxim; ‘ He that believeth shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ What it is, the belief of which 
is saving, the records of our religion have 
left open to controversy; but the funda- 
mental nature of faith is one of its most 
unquestionable lessons. Faith is not only 
nec to preserve us from the pains of 
hell, it is also requisite as a qualification for 
temporal blessings. When any one ap- 
nes ar to be cured of any disease, 

e was first of all questioned respecting the 
implicitness of his faith; and in Galilee, 
and in other places, Christ wrought not 
many miracles, because of their unbelief. 
Never were curses poured out in a more 
copious stream, or with a more ardent and 
unsparing zeal, than by the meek and holy 
Jesus, upon those who opposed his pre- 
tensions.” 

Such a vile misrepresentation as this, 
conveyed in the language of the vulgar, 
might have been — over with contempt, 
if it had come from an illiterate libeller; 
but proceeding from a man who was once 
a dissenting minister, the pastor of a con- 
gregation, and the publisher of sermons, 
though now the head of a philosophic 
sect, it demanded some notice and re 
hension. The manner in which Mr, 
held up to public abhorrence the malevo- 
lence of this apostate and other scorners, 
was spiritedly severe, but not more so than 
the occasion called for, and the interests of 
society demanded. It was as much the 


-provinee of the Christian instructor to guard 
his immediate hearers from the pulpit, and 
the public at large from the press, if he 
thought fit, against the insidious arts of 
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tafidels, as it was for the latter to endeavour 
the extension of their system. The words 
bigotry and intolerance come with an ill 
grace from those who at all times, and 
under every circumstance, have abused the 
liberty of speech and the press, by attacking 
religion and its professors, not with fair 
argument and in decent language, but with 
fraud, perversion, and calumny. 

Mr. Hall, when he published his masterly 
sermon, promised to enter into a fuller and 
more particularexamination of the infidel phi- 
losophy, both with respect to its speculative 
principles and its practical effects ; its influ- 
ence on society, and the individual. Unfortu- 
nately, this pledge, though made near thirty 
years ago, has not yet been redeemed ; and the 
work, which of all others would be the best an- 
tidote to scepticism, remains a desideratum. 
It is true, that some very valuable defences 
of revealed religion, against the arts of 
modern infidels, have since ap » but 
not one of them has carried war into 
the enemy’s quarters on the plan proposed 
by Mr. Hall ; and which plan, he, perha 
better than any other man living, is qualified 
to execute; as every one must be con- 
vinced who has only contemplated the 
awful picture sketched by him, of the 
desolate state to which Atheism would re- 
duce the world. 

On the 19th of October, 1803, being the 
day set apart by authority for a solemn fast, 
Mr. Hall was at Bristol, where he preached 
before a crowded congregation consisting 
chiefly of volunteers. The period was 
gloomy, and the immense preparations then 
yoing on in France for an invasion of 
Brtsin, were enough to impress the most 
inconsiderate, with serious thoughts and , 
prehensions. Such was the state of 
country, when this matchless preacher, 
collected in himself, and full of holy confi- 
dence, endeavoured to impart the same 

itit to his hearers. The peroration of this 
anon contains such a striking portrai- 
ture of the ruler a ae 
a happy specimen of the eloquence r. 
Hally that we shall make no apology for 


=. this place. 

“To an adequate idea of the duties 
of this crisis,” said the preacher, “ it will be 
necessary to raise your minds toa level with 
your station, to extend your views to a dis- 
tant futurity, and to consequences the most 
certain, though most remote. By a series 
of criminal enterprises, by the successes of 
guilty ambition, the liberties of Europe 
have been gradually extinguished ; the sub- 
jection of Holland, Switzerland, and the 
free towns of Germany, has completed that 
catastrophe: and we are the only people 


-the freedom which di 





in the eastern hemisphere who are in pos- 
session of equal laws and a free constitu. 
tion. Freedom, driven from every spot on 
the continent, has sought an asylum in a 
country which she always chose for her 
favourite abode; but she is pursued even 
here, and threatened with destruction. The 
inundation of lawless power, after covering 
the whole earth, threatens to follow us here ; 
and we are most exactly, most critically, 
placed in the only aperture where it can 
be successfully repelled—in the Thermopyle 
of the universe. As far as the interests of 
freedom are concerned, the most important 
by far of sublunary interests, you, my 
countrymen, stand in the capacity of the 
federal representatives of the human race ; 
for with you it is to determine (under God) 
in what condition the latest posterity shall 
be born; their fortunes are intrusted to 
your care, and on your conduct at this 
moment depend the colour and com- 
plexion of their destiny. If liberty, after 
being extinguished on the continent, is suf- 
fered to —_— here, whence is it ever to 
emerge, in the midst of that thick night that 
will invest it? It remains with you then 
to decide whether that freedom, at whose 
voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from 
the sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous 
emulation in every thing great and good ; 
lied the mists of 
superstition, and invited the nations to be- 
hold their God ; whose magic touch kindled 
the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, 
and the flame of eloquence; the freedom 
which poured into our lap opulence and 
arts, and embellished life with innumerable 
institutions and improvements, till it be- 
came a theatre of wonders: it is for you to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet sur- 
vive, or be covered with a funeral pall, and 
wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not necessary 
to await your determination. In the solici- 
tude you feel to approve yourselves worthy 
of such a trust, every thought -of what is 
afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of 
danger, must vanish, and you are impatient 
to mingle jn the battle of the civilized 
world. Go then, ye defenders of your 
country, accompanied with every auspi- 
cious omen ; advance with alacrity into the 
field, where God himself musters the hosts 
to war. Religion is tap much interested in 
your success, not to lend you her aid; she 
will shed over this enterprise her selectest 
influence. While you are engaged in the 
field, many will repair to the closet, many 
to the sanctuary ; the faithful of every name 
will employ that prayer which has er 
with God; the feeble hands, which are 
unequal to any other weapon, will grasp 
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the sword of the Spirit ; and from myriads 
of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of 
intercession, supplication, and weeping, will 
mingle, in its ascent to heaven, with the 
shout of battle and the shock of arms. 
“While you have every thing to fear 
from the success of the enemy, you have 
every means of preventing their success, so 
that it is next to impossible for victory not 
to crown your exertions. The extent of your 
resources, under God, is equal to the jus- 
tice of your cause. But should Provi- 
dence determine otherwise, should you 
fall in this struggle, should the nation fall, 
you will have the satisfaction (the purest 
allotted to, man) of having performed 
your or your names will be enrolled 
with the most illustrious dead, while pos- 
terity, to the end of time, as often as they 
revolve the events of this period, (and 
they will necessarily revolve them,)’ will 
turn to you a reverential eye, while they 
mourn ever the freedom which is en- 
tombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but 
imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, 
and patriots, of every age and country, 
are bending from their elevated seats to 
witness this contest, as if they were inca- 
pable, till it be brought to a favourable 
issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! 
Your mantle fell when you ascended ; 
and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, 
and impatient to tread in your steps, are 
ready to “swear by Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and liveth for ever and 
ever,” they will protect Freedom in her 
last asylum, and never desert that cause 
which you sustained by your labours and 
cemented with your blood. And thou, 
sole Ruler among the children of men, 
to whom the shields of the earth belong, 
“gird on thy sword, thou Most Mighty! 
go forth with our hosts in the day of 
battle!’ Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valour, that confidence of suc- 
cess which springs from thy presence! 
Pour into their hearts the spirit of de- 
parted heroes! Inspire them with thine 
own; and, while led by thine hand, and 
fighting under thy banners, open thou 
their eyes to behold in every valley, and 
on every plain, what the prophet beheld 
by the same illumjnation,—“ chariots of 
fire, and horses of fire!” ‘Then shall the 
strong man be as tow, and the maker of 
it as a spark, and they shall both bum 
together, and none shall quench them.” 
After reading this affecting and sublime 
appeal to the best feelings of men, who is 
there that will not, with a learned friend of 
the author, exclaim, “O! why will the 





most captivating, energetic, and profound 

, and religious writer, now living, 
rest satisfied with giving to the world 
scarcely any but fugitive publications of 
tem interest, the whole of which it 
is already difficult to collect; when all 
who know him, or are able to appreciate 
the value of his efforts, are anxiously anti- 
cipating the period when he will favour 
the public with some work of respectable 
magnitude and permanent interest, which 
shall enlighten and instruct its successive 
readers for ages to come.”* 

Not long after this, the exquisitely 
toned mind of Mr. Hall in. sus- 
tained so violent a shock, that his removal 
from Cambridge was the unavoidable con- 
sequence; and he was placed under the 
care of the late Dr. Thomas Arnold, of 
Leicester, by whose judicious treatment 
a renovation of intellect was once more 
effected. On leaving the Lunatic Asylum, 
he was entreated to undertake the pastor- 
ship of the Baptist Church at Leicester ; 
os he accepted the invitation, much to 
the advantage of that society, which had 
fallen into a very low state. The chai 
would then contain about three h at 
the most; the members were poor, few in num- 
ber, and the ion scanty. Inashort 
space of time, however, the building was 
found to be too contracted to accommo- 
date the crowds that attended, and in 
consequence, three successive enlargements 
took place, so that at present it is capable 
of seating eleven hundred persons, and the 
members have increased in proportion. 

Shortly after Mr. Hall’s settlement at 
Leicester, he formed an intimacy with 
that excellent man, Mr. Robinson, vicar of 
St. Mary’s. Similar in their views of the 
great truths of Christianity, equally liberal 
in their sentiments, and both possessing 
talents of a superior order, it is not to be 
wondered that the acquaintance should have 
ripened into friendship. 

How free from all ena se and jea- 
1 it was, appears one anecdote. 
ome Oi binson’s hearers left the 
church, and joined the Baptists; on which 
the vicar said in conversation one day, 
“T cannot think, brother Hall, how it is 
that so mamy of my sheep should have 
wandered into your fold.”—“Oh,” replied 
Mr. Hall, “they only wanted washing, to . 
be sure.” 


The eulogium which Mr. Hall passed, 
at a public meeting in Leicester, upon his 
deceased friend, is not only a masterly 
piece of eloquence in itself, but a faithful 


* Dr. Gregory's Letters on the Christian Religion, 
Vol. 1. Letter the Ninth. 
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rtraiture of departed worth, and such as 
ren to mind the noblest panegyrics of 
Gregory Nazianzen. ' 

The death of Mr. Robinson occurred in 
1813, previous to which Mr. Hall pub- 
lished two admirable sermons, one entitled 
“The Advantage of Knowledge to the 
Lower Classes, preached for the benefit of 
a Sunday School ;” and the other an ordi- 
nation sermon, with the title of “The 
Discouragements and Supports of the 
Christian Minister.” 

In regard to the composition of the last 
mentioned discourse, a periodical critic 
says, “The diction displays an unlimited 
command and an exquisite choice of lan- 
guage; a vocabulary formed on the basis 
of Addison’s, but admitting whatever is 
classical in the richer literature of the pre- 
sent age, and omitting every thing that is 
low or pedantic. The copious use of 
scriptural language, so eminently appro- 

riate to theological writings, bestows upon 
he style of this writer an awful sanctity. 
The uncouthness and vulgarity of some 
religious authors, who are driven to 
employ the very words and phrases of 
scripture, from an ignorance of other 
words and phrases, and an incapacity to 
conceive and express a revealed truth in 
-any form but that of the authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible, has co-operated with an 
irreligious spirit, to bring this important 
resource of theological eloquence into 
great disrepute. The skilful manner in 
which it is employed by Mr. Hall may 
restore its credit. Quotations and allu- 
sions, when borrowed from profane litera- 
ture, are much admired. There is nothing, 
we think, to render them less admirable 
when borrowed from holy writ. If pro- 
perly selected, they possess the same merit 
of appositeness in one case as in the 
other; they may be at least equal in rhe- 
torical beauty; and the character of holi- 
ness and mystery.which is peculiar to 
them, at once fills the imagination, and 
warms the heart. The same purity of 
taste, which appears in Mr. Hall's choice 
of words, is equally apparent in the forms 
of expression into which they are com- 
bined. The turn of his phrases is grace- 
fully idiomatic, disdaining the harsh and 
usurped authority of those grammarians, 
who would condemn our best writers at 
the tribunal of analogy, and compel us to 
surrender the freedom to which we have 
a prescriptive and immemorial claim, for 
the sake of an ostentatious dignity of pre- 
cision. 

“There is one other particular in which 
the style of this writer is perhaps supe- 
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rior to any other,—the construction of his 
periods, or that which corresponds in 
prose, to what in poetry is called the ver. 
sification. In this, as in former dis- 
courses, Mr. Hall appears to have em- 
| ae every elegant and harmonious 
orm which the language admits; always 
gratifying, often ravishing the ear, but 
never cloying it;—in the midst of his 
richest combinations, or his simplest trains, 
perfectly easy and unaffected,—varying his 
style’ with every shade of his sentiment, 
and converting what is usually but a me- 
chanical vehicle into an expressive and 
imitative music.” 

The settlement of Mr. Hall at Leicester, 
appears to have wrought an important 
change in his mind and conduct; at least 
so we may infer from the following memo- 
randum of his steady friend Mr. Fuller, 
in the spring of 1807. 

“Mr, R. Hall is with us to-day; he 
made the annual collection for the mission 
at Leicester, and has consented to go to 
Nottingham on the same business. He is 
well, and seems more than ever ardent in 
his attachment to evangelical religion.” 

On the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
a sermon was preached by Mr: Hall, 
suited to the awful circumstances, and at 
the desire of his congregation he sent the 
discourse to the press. 

The subject was one well adapted to 
the great powers of the distinguished 
author, and he did it ample justice in 
elegance and pathos. About the same 
time he reprinted his tract on the Freedom 
of the Press, with additions and correc- 
tions. This republication, however, in- 
volved him in a controversy with an 
unknown opponent, who attacked him on 
the ground of his politics, in the Christian 
Guardian. These animadversions being 
industriously copied into the Leicester 
Journal, compelled Mr. Hall to vindicate 
his principles and conduc:. This defence 
called forth a reply, and a rejoinder fol- 
lowed, till the dispute grew warm, and 
the antagonist of Mr. Hall quitted the 
field in a tone of self-gratulation, at 
having gained an imaginary conquest. 

Not long after this, another occasion 
called our author into the field of con- 
troversy. In 1823, a Socinian teacher, at 
Leicester, began a course of lectures on 
the peculiarities of his negative creed, in 
the course of which he dealt out such 
invectives against the orthodox faith, that 
Mr. Hall was induced, for the sake of his 
flock, to engage in a series of discourses 
on the opposite side of the question. 
These lectures gave such sati that 
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he was earnestly requested to publish 
them; but for some reason, never ex- 
plained, he resisted the application. 

In the summer of 1825, Dr. John Ry- 
land died, and as the situation which he 
had filled at Bristol could not easily be 
supplied, the universal voice of the 
society called upon Mr, Hall to accept 
the pastoral charge, and the presidency of 
the academy. Flattering as the invitation 
was, it occasioned many painful sen- 
sations; for he had now been nearly 
twenty years at Leicester, and seen his 
ministry blessed in an uncommon degree, 
among an affectionate people. The dis- 
tress of the congregation, in the appre- 
hension of losing a teacher so accom- 
plished by talents, and endeared by his 
virtues, cannot be described, The strug- 
gle was hard on all sides; but one con- 
sideration prevailed over every tie of 
affection, and that was the obligation, of 
duty to the entire connexion. Some 
months, however, elapsed before an ab- 
solute decision took place, and in the 
month of March, 1826, Mr. Hall de- 
parted from Leicester, and fixed his resi- 
denice -at Bristol, where the congregation, 
whieh tad been for some time in a declining 
state, began immediately to revive, and has 
continued wpon the increase ever since. 

Here the narrative of this memoir 
terminates, and we have only to observe, 
that Mr. Hall in conversation is lively and 
instructive, in manners dignified, and in 
sentiment generous. Benevolence and 
humility are the prominent features in his 
character; and of his catholic spirit to- 
wards all denominations of true Christians, 
he has given abundant proof in his irre- 
futable arguments for open communion, 
In Mr. Hall, real courage for the cause 
of truth is blended with unaffected sim- 
plicity and modesty: of which perhaps 
we need give no more striking instance, 
than his declining to append the title of 
Doctor of Divinity to his name, though 
bestowed upon him some years since by 
the university where he completed his 
academic education. 

As a preacher, he stands high among 
his contemporaries, and yet it has been 
well. observed, that there is nothing 
very remarkable in his manner of delivery. 
He engages the attention by solemnity of 
deportment, rather than by assumed ear- 
nestness. His voice is feeble but distinct, 
and as he proceeds it trembles beneath 
his energies, and conveys the idea, that 
the spring of sublimity and beauty, in his 
mind, is exhaustless, and would pour 
forth a more copious stream, if. it had a 





wider channel than can be supplied by 
the bodily organs. The plainest and least 
laboured of his discourses are not without 
delicate gleams of imagery, and felicitous 
turns of expression. He expatiates on 
the prophecies with a kindred spirit, and 
affords awful glimpses into the valley of 
vision, He often seems to conduct his 
hearers to the top of the “ Delectable 
Mountains,” where they can see from afar 
the glorious gates of the eternal city, He 
seems at home among the marvellous 
revelations of St. John; and while he 
expatiates on them, leads his hearers 
breathless through ever varying scenes of 
mystery, far more glorious and surprising 
than the wildest of oriental fables. He 
stops, wher. they most desire that he 
should proceed— when he has just dis- 
closed the dawnings of the inmost glory 
to their enraptured minds,—and leaves 
them full of imaginations of “things not 
made with hands”—of joys too ravish. 
ing for similes—and of impulses which 
wing their hearts “along the line of limit- 
less desires.” 

In the recorded judgment of Dr. Part, 
who frequently attended the meeting at 
Leicester, and left a legacy to. its pastor, 
“Mr. Hall has, like Bishop Taylor, the 
eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a 
poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the 
profoundness of a philosopher, and the 
piety of a saint.” 


ORIENTAL CRUELTY, APATHY, 
AND BRUTALITY. 

“As I sat one afternoon beneath the por- 
tico of the palace of the Janizaries in 
Constantinople, two Greeks of a superior 
class were brought in under a 
was impossible not to be moved at such 
a scene. They were both elderly men; 
and as they walked with a firm step, their 
looks were placid and resigned. Their 
fate was inevitable; their retreat had 
been discovered, and they were torn from 
their families to die. Indeed, it was sin- 
gular to observe the resignation, — 
ing to apathy, with which the Greeks in 
general meet their fate. One unfortunate 
man had made his escape; but so strong 
was his desige, after a few weeks, to see 
his family again, that he ventured back. 
The very evening of his return he was — 
discovered in Galata, and dragged forth, 

The Greek knelt down, folded his arms 
en his breast yr wend without any 
change of feature, and was instantly slain. 
I passed by the body of this man twice 


afterwards: the Turks, as was their fre- 


quent practice after beheading, had fixed 
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the head between the knees, in an upright 
position, so that its ghastly aspect was 
sure to meet the eye of the passenger. 
The Mussulmen certainly excel all other 

in their dexterity in taking off the 

at one blow. Afterwards, at 
Smyrna, I went early one morning to the 
execution of twenty-three Greeks, who 
were put to death in this way with little 
pain. But the scene was closed before I 
arrived at the spot, where the bodies were 
lying ina heap. It was truly shocking to 
see cheap human life was held. 

“The women were better off in this 
respect; but woe to those who had any 
beauty. They always found their way to 
the harems of the Turks, to become their 
slaves and mistresses, while the plain ones 
were cared nothing about. A young and 


merchant that sum, 
had sent him this lady, who had become 
his captive, as payment, with directions 
that he must sell her for the full amount. 
The sex were indeed sadly degraded at 
this period. At the storming of Hivaly, 
a Greek town on the coast of Asia Minor, 
the Turks having put all the men to 
the sword, secured the few beauties for 
their seraglios, and sold the rest of the 
women for fifty piastres, or thirty shillings, 
apiece.—Carne’s Letters from the East, 
vol. i, p. 8—i1. 
——— 
RUINS OF BABYLON. 


“Awonc these mighty remains, wild 
beasts pean to be as numerous as 
at Mujille . Mr. Lambe gave up his 
examination, from seeing an animal 
crouched in one of the square apertures. 
I saw another in a similar situation, and 
the large int of a lion was so fresh, 
that the beast must have stolen away oa 
our approach. From the summit we had 
a distinct view of the vast heaps which 
constitute all that now remains of ancient 
Babylon; a more complete picture of 
desolation could not well be imagined. 
The eye wandered over a barren desert, 
in which the ruins were nearly the only 
indication that it had ever been inhabited. 
It was impossible to behold this scene, 
and not to be reminded how exactly the 
yy A Isaiah and | gc have 
» even in appearance 

Babylon was doomed to ome that she 
should ‘never be inhabited ;’ that ‘the 





Arabian should not pitch his tent there ;’ 
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fererrroarre? 


that she should ‘become heaps ;’ that her 
cities should be ‘a desolation, a dry land, 
and a wilderness,’ 

“The prophecy of Isaiah, that Babylon 
should be inhabited by wild beasts, was 
fulfilled after the extinction of the Seleu- 
cide; for their successors, the Parthians, 
turned the city into a park, and stocked it 
with wild beasts, for the of hunting. 

these the wild is enumerated . 

“It has been supposed that many 
curious trees are to be found on the site 
of the Hanging Gardens. This is not the 
case: there is but one, and that is in the 
most elevated spot. It is a kind of 
cedar, possibly one of the kedrinai of 
Diodorus. One half of the trunk is 
stamling, and is about five feet in cir- 
cumference. Though the body is decayed, 
the branches are still green and healthy, 
and droop like those of the willow. With 
the exception of one at Bussorah, there is 
no tree like it throughout Irak Arabia. 
The Arabs call it athel®. Our guides 
said, that this tree was left in the Hang- 
ing Gardens, for the of enabling 
Ali to tie his horse. to it after the battle 
of Hilleh. 

“Not far from this tree, we saw indi- 
cations of a statue, which had been imper- 
fectly seen by Beauchamp and Rich. We 
set our ‘men to work, and in two hours 
found a colossal piece of sculpture, in 
black marble, representing a lion standing 
over a man, en Rich was here, the 
figure was entire; but when we saw it, 
the head was gone. The length of the 
pedestal, the height of the shoulders, and 
the length of the statue, measured, in 
each of their respective parts, nine feet. 
I would venture to suggest, that this statue 
might have reference to Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and that it formerly stood 
over one of the gates, either to the palace, 
or of the Hanging Gardens. It is natural 
to : ee that so extraordinary a miracle 
wi have been celebrated by the Baby- 
lonians, particularly as Daniel was after- 
wards governor of their city. The - 
phet was also governor of Susa, (the Shu- 
san of Scripture,) where he frequently 
went in the discharge of his official 
duties, and at which place he died. A 
short time ago, Susa was visited by some 
French officers, in the service of the 
prince of Kermanshah: amongst other 
antiquities, they found a block of white 
marble, covered with Babylonian cha- 
racters, having sculptured on it the 
figures of two men and two lions. This 
may also allude to the same event.”— 


Keppel’s Journey from India. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
(Continued from col. 998.) 
No.XXV.—Evidences of Christianity. 
Evidence arising from the Fulfilment of 

Prophecy. 





“ Though a man should be incapable, for want of 
learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not 
having turned his studies this way, even so much 
asto jndge whether particular prophecies have been 
throughout completely fulfilled; yet he may see in 
general, that they lave been fulfilled to such a de- 
gree, as upon very goo! ground, to be convinced of 
foresight more than haman in such prophecies, 
and of such events being intended by them.” 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 





Tue subject proposed for discussion in our 

resent communication, is the Evidence in 
+ ea of Christianity which arises from the 
fulfilment of Prophecy. 

It will readily occur to the reader, that 
in the narrow limits prescribed to our 
remarks, we cannot attempt to give even an 
epitome of the prophecies and their fulfil- 
ment, which are contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. It may be amply suffi- 
cient for our to advert in the first 
instance to the predictions contained in the 
FIFTY-THIRD CHAPTER OF ISAIAH, to- 
gether with their accomplishment in New 
Testament times; and then to glance at 
one or two of those prophecies which 
were uttered by the Saviour himself, and 
which have since received their fulfilment. 

Presuming that all our readers are quite 
familiar with the Gospel history, we deem 
it rege | to refer minutely to those 
passages in the evangelists, in which these 
predictions of Isaiah receive their entire 
accomplishment. Every one who has read 
the account of the Messiah’s life and suffer- 
ings, must have been struck with the singu- 
lar coincidence betwixt the circumstances 
predicted, and their actual fulfilment in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. It is a re- 
mark which has been frequently and justly 
made, that had the prophet been an eye- 
witness of all he predicted, he could not 
have narrated the circumstances which oc- 
curred with greater faithfulness and accuracy. 

It was by an attentive examination of 
these prophecies, that the irreligious and 
infidel Rochester was converted to the 
Christian faith ; and Dr. Lowth informs us, 
that: several other deists have owed their 
abandonment of their creed, and their adop- 
tion of Christianity, to a comparison of the 
predictions contained in the same chapter, 
with their actual fulfilment as recorded in 
the Gospel history. 

The prophecies of Isaiah were uttered 
about seven centuries prior to the Christian 
era, and con:equently as long previous 

108.—VOL. Ix. 








to their fulfilment in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; and were any doubts existing 
with respect to their antiquity, the mere 
circumstance of their having the same an- 
tiquity assigned to them by the Jews, as that 
ascribed to them by Christians, would be 
safiicient to remove those doubts. Although 
these singular people deny their reference 
to, and accomplishment in, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, it has ever been regarded as an essential 
article in their religious faith, that the pre- 
dictions in question are of the antiquity 
mentioned, and that they refer to the Mes- 
siah promised by God to their fathers. 
Now, it will, we apprehend, be readily 
admitted, that as the Jews, in the present 
instance, would not, on any consideration, 
be a volun to an imposition on 
smankkiod>-fey aaa of all mw be the 
most competent judges respecting the time at 
which these predictions were uttered. 

On this part of our subject, that power- 
ful champion of Christianity, Chalmers, 
makes the following striking observations : 
“ Had the whole Jewish nation been led to 
embrace the Christian religion, the argu- 
ment for the antiquity of the prophecies re- 
ferred to, would not have come down in 
a form so satisfying as that in which-it is 
actually exhibited. The testimony of the 
Jews to the date of these prophecies, would 
have been refused as an interested testi- 
mony. Whereas, to evade the argument 
as it stands, we must admit a principle 
which, in no question of ordinary criticism, 
would be suffered for a single moment to 
influence our understanding. We must 
conceive, that two parties, at the very 
time they were influenced by the strongest 
mutual hostility, combined to support a 
fabrication ; that they have not violated 
this combination ; that the numerous writers 
on both sides of the question have not suf- 
fered the slightest hint of this mysterious 
compact to escape them ; and that, thou 
the Jews are galled incessantly by the 
triumphant tone of the Christians’ appeal to 
their own prophecies, they have never been 
tempted to let out a secret, which would 
have brought the argument of the Chris- 
tians into disgrace, and shewn the world 
how falsehood and forgery mingled with 
their pretensions. 

“In the rivalry which, from the very 
commencement of our religion, has always - 
obtained betwixt Jews and Christians, in 
the mutual animosities of Christian sects, 
in the vast multiplication of copies of the 
scriptures, in the distant and independent 
societies which were scattered over so many 
countries, we see the most satisfying pledge, 
hott dor the inengety of the snctod esta 
3Y 
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and for the date which all parties agree in 
ascribing to them. We hear of the many 
securities which have been provided in the 
various forms of registrations, and dupli- 
cates, and depositories; but neither the 
wisdom nor the interests of men ever pro- 
vided more effectual checks against forgery 
and corruption, than we have in the in- 
stance before us. And the argument 
in particular for the antecedence of the 
prophecies to the events in the New Testa- 
ment, is so well established by the con- 
currence of the two rival parties, that we do 
not see how it is in the power of additional 
testimony to strengthen it.” 

Now, if there be no truth in Christianity ; 
if the prophets were not under the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Spirit of God,— 
upon what principle are we to account for 
their uttering predictions of events, which 
occurred with the utmost minuteness and 
accuracy, after the lapse of several hundred 
years from the period at which the predic- 
tions in question were delivered ? 

To maintain that the prophets could acquire 
this prescience of future occurrences, merely 
by attending to the course of events which 
might naturally be expected to arise from 
a concatenation of cause and effect, is a 
shift which most infidels are conscious does 
not possess even the appearance of a strong- 
hold; and hence few, if any, of the re- 
jecters of Christianity of the present day, 
have recourse to it. 

There are some, however, of our modern 
infidels who take refuge in an equally inde- 
fensible position. They contend, in the 
first instance, that the prophets, when utter. 
ing their predictions, were actuated by a 
wish of imposing on mankind by affecting 
a knowledge of futurity ; or, that they were 
enthusiasts, and imagined things which 
existed only in their own distempered 
minds; and, then, these sceptics affirm 
that Jesus, in order more readily to practise 
an imposition on mankind, endeavoured to 
regulate his conduct agreeably to those pre- 
dictions, thus having the appearance of 
being the personage in whom the pro- 
phecies referred to had their accomplish- 
ment. Such, among others, was the 
opinion of Lord” Bolingbroke. He affirms 
that Jesus Christ wilfully, and by a series 
of preconcerted measures, brought on his 
own death, merely for the purpose of fur- 
nishing his disciples with an opportunity of 
making a triumphant appeal to the Old 
Testament prophecies. 

Such consummate absurdity as this, is 
scarcely deserving of serious refutation. 
What, then, had Jesus an exclusive con- 
tiol over the various circumstances in his 





history, which were necessary to make him 
correspond with the description of the Mes- 
siah promised by Jehovah to the Jews? 
The man who could for a moment cherish 
such a supposition, we should certainly 
regard—not to employ a harsher expres- 
sion—as destitute of common sense. 

It was, for example, distinctly predicted 
of the promised Saviour, that he should be 
lineally descended from David, and be 
born in the city of Bethlehem. Will any 
champion of infidelity affirm, that Jesus 
could accomplish these predictions respect- 
ing himself by his own agency? Again: 
It was plainly foretold of the promised 
Messiah, that his death should be effected 
by the painful and ignominious process of 
crucifixion. Now, we ask, even on the 
supposition that Jesus of Nazareth, in the 
plenitude of his anxiety to impose on the 
world, had voluntarily submitted to such a 
species of death,—how is it possible that 
he could have foreseen, on merely human 
principles, that it would be to this par- 
ticular description of death he would be 
subjected? It is clear to demonstration, 
that he had no influence with his enemies 
in the matter. It was through their agency 
—not his—that he was appointed to endure 
the excruciating and ignominious death of 
the cross. 

It was likewise predicted that the gar- 
ment Messiah wore at his death should not 
be torn. This prophecy was, also, literally 
fulfilled ; for his enemies, as it could not 
be divided among them, decided whose it 
should be by casting lots. Here, again, 
let us inquire, how could it be at all possi- 
ble that this prophecy could be accom- 
plished through the agency of Jesus, when 
the resolution of casting lots about his gar- 
ment was not formed until he had bowed 
his head, and given up the ghost ?—We 
could multiply numerous instances of a 
similar description; but we trust enough 
has been said to convince every reasonable 
mind of the utter impossibility of Jesus 
accomplishing, through his own instru- 
mentality, those predictions which were 
uttered by the Old Testament prophets 
respecting the promised Messiah. 

ut Jesus was not merely the subject of 
prophecy himself; he likewise uttered many 
memorable predictions, some of which are 
already fulfilled, and others are in the 
course of accomplishment. Among those 
already fulfilled, we only mention the 
destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, 
and the entire dispersion of the Jews. At 
the time when Jesus Christ uttered these 
predictions, nothing could have appeared 
more improbable. The Jews, at the 
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period referred to, considered themselves 
the peculiar favourites of Heaven, and, so 
far from anticipating the demolition of 
their temple, and their own overthrow as a 
nation, they confidently expected that 
Jehovah was about to make some signal 
interposition on their behalf ;—that he 
would deliver them from the oppression 
of their enemies, and raise them to a 
degree of honour, splendour, power, and 
importance, to which no other nation had 
ever attained. 

Scarcely, however, had forty years 
elapsed from the time at which the 
Saviour uttered the predictions, when 
these singular people were convinced, from 
their own mournful experience, of the truth 
of his prophecies, and the erroneousness 
of their own anticipations of worldly power 
and grandeur. The prediction of Messiah, 
respecting the demolition of their temple, 
was literally accomplished at this time,— 
not a single stone of it being left upon 
another ; while they themselves were after- 
wards expelled from their own country, 
and dispersed over the world. They are, 
at this moment, a most striking evidence 
of the truth of Christianity; being scat- 
tered throughout all the nations of the 
_earth, wandering about like so many 
vagabonds, without having leader or gover- 
nor of their own, and are treated with 
contempt by the governments of every 
country in which they are to be found. 
Now, all these circumstances regarding 
this singular people are explicitly and 
precisely predicted in the New Testament ; 
and, therefore, we may view every Jew 
who crosses our path, as constituting an 
unanswerable argument for the truth of the 
religion of Jesus;—as being a standing 
miracle in proof of Christianity. 

Of the New Testament prophecies which 
are now in the course of accomplishment, 
it will be sufficient to advert to the one 
which relates to the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel. The passages of New as well 
as of Old Testament scripture, in which it 
is explicitly predicted that the religion of 
Christ should be propagated throughout the 
world, are so exceedingly numerous, that 
we deem it unnecessary to specify any. 
Every attentive and candid observer of the 
times must admit that, so far as human 
judgment may be depended on, the pro- 
phecies which relate to this subject are at 
present being rapidly accomplished. Let us 
only reflect for a moment on the great ad- 
vances which Christianity has made during 
the last quarter of a century. It is not 
merely a few limited spots, interspersed 


throughout the world, which have been 





visited with the light of the Gospel; but 
whole nations, heretofore ignorant of the 
first principles of theology, have been 
brought, through means of the diffusion of 
Christianity, to a speculative and experi- 
menial acquaintance with all the leading 
truths which the religion of Christ contains ; 
and every new triumph which is at present 
making in heathen countries by the erection 
of tie standard of the cross, constitutes an 
irrefragable argument—a fresh miracle, for 
the truth of the Christian system. 

The evidence, then, in behalf of our holy 
religion, arising from the fulfilment of pro- 

hecy, is of the most triumphant nature. 

hristianity, in this respect, stands distin- 
guished from all other systems of religion. 
The authors and votaries of other theologi- 
cal creeds have pretended to work miracles, 
and to have been favoured with special 
visions and supernatural communications, 
while labouring to establish their respective 
systems in the world; but none, so far as 
we know, have ever ventured to rest the 
merits of their religious hypotheses on the 
occurrence of events which they themselves 
have predicted, excepting the authors and 
advocates of Christianity. 

There is no subject which we would 
more anxiously wish to see the illiterate 
Christian acquainted with, than that of the 
prophecies and their accomplishment, con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments. 
Standing on this vantage ground, he might 
smile defiance at the sophisms of the most 
ingenious of the infidel school, with whom 
he might happen to come in contact. When 
the sceptic assailed him with a statement of 
his doubts and difficulties in examining the 
evidences of Christianity, he would most 
effectually silence him, by pledging him- 
self to remove every doubt, and obviate 
every difficulty, the moment he succeeded 
in accounting satisfactorily, on merely human 
principles, for the accomplishment of those 
various predictions which are scattered 
throughout the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Could we only succeed in inducing the 
infidels of the present day to bestow a 
careful and attentive examination on the 
subject of Biblical prophecy, we are more 
than confident their ranks would be speedily 
thinned. The accomplished and _philo- 
sophical, but immoral Lord Chesterfield, 
had the candour to confess that it appeared 
to him next to impossible, that any man 
could duly and impartially examine the 
prophecies, and their minute accomplish- 
ments, contained in the scriptures, and yet 
remain an unbeliever in Christianity. 

Elgin. J.G. 
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COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. XII. 

( Concluded from col. 1010.) 
Havinc in a compendious manner noted 
the creation of the sphere we inhabit, its 
disruption and ruin during the general 
deluge, and the re-creation, from its ruins, of 
a new and habitable world ; also the several 
strata and substances contained in, and 
resting upon its crust; with the mutations 
of these, from the action of atmospheric air, 
the electric fluid, and the several gases, 
during the lapse of ages, as well as the 
operations of water and fire thereon and 
therein, upon a large scale, up to the present 
period; it only remains for us to make 
notes of futurity, and pry into the final re- 
sult of the complicated action to which this 
sphere is subjected. Of futurity, however, 
we know nothing certainly ; our keenest 
and most profound researches here leave 
us upon the surface of things ; and the more 
we struggle, the more we are entangled 
amidst the labyrinths of conjecture; and 
had not the Creator himself condescended 
to be our instructor, clouds and darkness 
would have covered our utmost wisdom 
throughout life, and all our efforts would 
not have availed; without Him, we could 
never have lifted up the veil of futurity. He 
who created, and beneath whose govern- 
ment all things exist, in that sacred volume, 
fraught with prophecy and truth, which 
contains His revealed will to man, has, 
however, noted the futurity of this sphere ; 
and there, and there alone, we behold, as 
clear as the meridian sun, its destiny. 

Instead, therefore, of launching new 
theories, or pursuing any one of the numer- 
ous fleet already afloat upon the ocean of 
-uncertainty, we perfer to conclude this sub- 
ject, as we began and have carried it on, 
by a strict adherence to the only sure word 
of prophecy, the volume of revelation. 

Creation, great and marvellous as it is to 
man, was so many acts of the serenity of 
Omnipotence, as it has several parts. Elo- 
him created the matter of the solar system ; 
he then subjected this matter to the action 
of general laws—creating these laws, and 
inducing their action upon the matter 
created simultageously; thus inducing 
throughout the whole mass, instantaneously, 
that order which the action of these laws 
induce over pliant matter to the present 
hour. The division, therefore, of this 
created matter into orbs, atmospheres, and 
ether,—the formations of rocks and strata, 
their arrangement stratum super stratum, and 
other relative positions, each in respect to 
each,—were with the Omnipotent Master 
Builder, in the use of the laws He had 
created, distinct and instant acts of infinite 
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Wisdom, omnipresently exercised upor the 
matter He had previously created, and over 
which His spirit had brooded while yet it 
was a dark abyss, inducing fecundity. Like 
the first operation of Omnipotence circum- 
stantially recorded, when Elohim pro- 
nounced, Let the light be! and the light 
was,” the calling forth and operation of the 
laws of animation, vegetation, affinity, 
polarity, gravity, &c. into action, produced 
effects upon a large scale; universally and 
simultaneously inducing formations through- 
out the whole mass of created matter. 
Jehovah created animals and trees, not 
only in their seed, but also in their perfect 
stature and maturity: a will was a work, 
and the fmished work arose simultaneously 
with the word which called it into being. 
The time, therefore, which is necessary to 
increase a foetus into an elephant, or an 
acorn into an oak, was sunk in the crea- 
tive act, which produced the elephant 
and the oak perfect at once; and 
equally so with crystals, rocks, strata, and 
the immensity of the fluids of the ethereal, 
atmospheres, and oceans, all of which are 
compounds ; they each arose as the Creator 
willed, and became at His word perfect at 
once; and the magnitude of these works, 
separately or collectively, with the Omnipo- 
tent Omnipresent, could be no more an 
object than the formation of an insect; for 
what is the whole solar system to the im- 
mensity of space, throughout which the 
works of the Infinite are diffused, and much 
of which we behold? A mere point. To 
crystallize and stratify a sphere, therefore, 
is not so great a work with the Omnipotent 
asa group of crystals is with so- puny a 
creature as man. To ask for time then, is 
to stay creative power; to look at geo- 
logical formations as the products of dis- 
integeration and renovation, including ages, 
is to sink Omnipotence, and resolve creation 
into the operation of those very laws which 
the Omnipotent created, but to govern that 
matter which He himself created perfect. 
Those laws which Jehovah created still 
govern the universe; and until, at His a 
pointed time, He dissolves these laws, the 
universe must continue in being. Let us 
listen to His recorded word upon this 
momentous subject: “I am Gop, and 
there is none else; I am Gop, and there 
is none like Me;—declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done, say- 
ing, My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all My pleasure.” Isaiah xlvi. and St. 
John adds, when recording the revelations 
of the Infinite to him, chapters xx. and xxi. 
“I saw a great white throne, and Him that 
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sat thereon, from whose face the earth and 
the heaven fled away ; and there was found 
no place for them. And I saw anew 
heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away; and 
there was no more sea.” The Creator 
comes, on His appointed day, to judgment 
—to the judgment of those worlds, the par- 
ticulars of whose creation He has caused to 
be noted, and the history of one of which, 
viz. the earth, fraught with crimes and 
blood, He has caused to be narrated in the 
revelations of His will to man; and whose 
final exit He now reveals under the names 
of, “the earth and the heavens,” including 
the whole solar system. The laws of crea- 
tion He now dissolves, and from His face, 
which is now against them, these fly away. 
He who established those laws now 
abolishes them for ever; and the con- 
sequence is ruin, instantaneous ruin, to the 
whole solar system. The laws of anima- 
tion and vegetation cease to give tone to 
their several parts ; and all their substances 
pass into corruption; the laws of affinity 
and polarity cease, and in their ruin the 
ponderous masses of crystalline matter, 
erewhile so firm, separate each from each, 
and all matter resolves itself into its com- 

ment or primitive atoms; the law 
of jot minor, ow instantly the whole 
mass of matter contained in the solar 
system loses its forms, and becomes uni- 
versally diffused throughout the stupendous 
space, erewhile occupied by the vast orbs, 
which amidst their orbits revolved therein. 
The sun, all the primary and the secondary 
planets, alike lose their entity, lost in the 
general diffusion of their atoms; an impal- 
pable dust, too minute to be detected 
even by so delicate an organ as the 
human eye; for no human eye ever yet 
beheld an individual atom of matter. 
At length, “ There is found no place for 
them ;” even the atoms themselves cease 
to be; He who created this matter anni- 
hilates it; and the whole solar system be- 
comes, as to the immensity of space, as 
though it had not been ! 

Elohim spake, and the world was; He 
looks, and behold it is no more! How 
astonishingly sublime is this! How awful 
is Jehovah—He who serenely acts thus 
sublimely ; how greatly to be feared and 
held in reverence ; how highly to be adored 
by the children of men! Praise Him, O ye 
sons of His power; adore Him, O ye 
ransomed ones; unto Him exalt glory, 
crying, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honour, and power: for 
Thou hast created: all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are and were created !” 








The contemplation of the new heaven 
and the new earth, announced amidst the 
catastrophe of those which now exist, con- 
soles us for the dire event; especially as 
the promise in the sacred volume heightens 
the consolation by the elevations of these 
new regions above a state of defilement, 
to a state of purity and holiness; behold ! 
“ According to His promise, we look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” ww. Coupwa.t. 

King-square, London, Uct. 4, 1827. 

Creation, scann’d by wisdom’s eve, 

Through earih, seas, air, ethereal sky, 
Beauty displays ; and order due 

Is there throughout, to wisdom true. 

In grace and ease, there every form, 
From giant huge to minute worm, 
From atom to the universe, 

Rise, grade to grade, in meet converse : 
Nor aught incongruous appears, 

Nor impotent, as roll the years. 

That Hand which form’d the whole sustains, 
And harmony through ages reigns. 


As forth the fountain pours its flood, 
To every creature free and good ; 
As forth the balmy gale around 
Pours health, and verdures clothe the ground ; 
As forth the sunbeams issue, light 
To all distributing, from night, 
And life and joy there recreate 
Where darkness and its borrors sate ; 
So o'er rude chaos rolled a flood 
Of light, of life, creating good, 
From Gop. He spoke, and all things were— 
Systems and suns, and every sphere : 
And He from age to age upholds 
His good ; vea, good to good unfolds! 
For when to ruin 4 and death, 
Beneath rebellion moaned the earth, 
More rich, more bright, in grace, His sway 
On us uprear’d a perfect day. 
Lo! we behold,in truth revealed, 
What ages under types concealed, 
The Christ of Gop! All love, ail light, 
From second chaos chasing night, 
Before Him fly the demon bands, 
Around Him rear’d are holy hands ; 
He looks ! this death-fraught system dies ; 
He speaks! new heavens and earth arise ; 
And by His Spirit and His Word 
He all renews, and reigns their Lord! 


Thus, like a youth, unknown decay, 
The same to-day as yesterday, 
Jehovah blooms ! (iop over a'l, 

Blest evermore, Him laud, Him call! 


And due from all, the voice of praise 
Let every heart to Gop upraise. 


Finis. 





Earata. 

Col. 239, line 18, for “ general” read “genial.” 

334, - -- 16, for“amygdalita” read “amygdalite.” 

524,--- 1, for“ gauge” read “ gangue,.” 

5%, - + - 35, fur “ greatest” read ‘* great.” 

81], - - - 46, for“Charwood-forest” read “Charn- 

wood-forest.” 

812,---18, for “44,20” read “44,50,”—and for 
“ 67,55” read “57,25.” 

812, - -- 28, for “ 103,00” read * 100,00.” 
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STRICTURES ON THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


TueERE was a time, when our pious fore- 
fathers felt no small degree of uneasiness at 
the prospect of a learned ministry, fearing 
that human knowledge would destroy the 
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simplicity of the Gospel, and that their pas- 
tors would become “ wise above what is 
written :”—their motives were pure, but 
their apprehensions were groundless. An 
appeal to facts has long decided, that such 
opinions were only fit for the regions of 
Gothic barbarism. Learning is of para- 
mount importance to every man, especially 
when made subservient to the advancement 
of Divine truth. But she must be the hand- 
maid, and never aspire to be mistress. In 
this point of view, the establishment of an 
university in the metropolis of the empire 
could not be looked upon with indifference 
by the literary or religious world :—but 
questions have been started, and surmises 
have been made, and suspicions have been, 
and still are, entertained, as to its ultimate 
utility and tendency.—I have no wish to 
go into the subject ; but I hope that I shall 
provoke some of your correspondents to 
enter into its discussion, that your readers 
may have some sort of guide in the 
appropriation of their influence and pa- 
tronage. 

The introduction or the rejection of a 
system of religion, as connected with a large 
university, is a question of no small mo- 
ment; it is nothing less than giving a prac- 
tical decision, whether Christianity be of 
that importance which the Bible declares, 
and which we as Christians profess to 
believe :—whether it be of equal worth with 
human literature:—whether the mind of 
man left to itself will embrace truth and 
reject error:—in short, whether the uni- 
versity itself shall prove a lasting blessing, 
or a constant curse : —whether it will be the 
means of leading its students into the — of 
holiness, and of causing them to dedicate 
their varied talents and their accumulated 
learning at the altar of Christianity, and to 
devote their mental energies to the advance- 
ment of the Divine cause :—or, whether, by 
imparting knowledge without a guide, and 
by exalting human reason to an undue ele- 
vation, it will leave them to grope in the 
dark, and each to find his own religion in 
the mazes of literature and science, and 
ultimately to consecrate his acquirements to 
the defence of a system of error, and to the 
extension of the sceptical delusions of a 
false philosophy. 

Such a mass of learning, and such an 
excitement of genius, as will be connected 
with, or proceed from, the London univer- 
sity, cannot bear a neutral aspect on religion. 
The advocates of the present plans may 
cavil at expressions, and carp at certain 
technicalities, and say, that what has never 
been admitted, cannot possibly be excluded ; 
this is tue: but, we leave the controversy 
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of words, and come to the plain matter of 
fact. 

Ample provisions are made for instruc- 
tion in every science, except that of Chris- 
tianity ; this fact resolves itself into the sim- 
ple question—is this non-admission of a 
theological faculty beneficial or injurious 
with reference to its ultimate tendency? 
What inference will the students naturally 
deduce? And what does the conduct of 
the council virtually and practically pro- 
claim to them? Literary knowledge and 
scientific attainments will be much in- 
creased ; but, what are these without re- 
ligion to guide them ?—only a greater capa- 
bility to do a more extensive injury. We 
are not strangers to the bent of human 
reason when improperly exalted, nor are we 
ignorant of the nature of human learning 
unconnected with religious belief. 

There is no doubt, that the conduct of the 
managers has been influenced by motives 
of a liberal policy, as no other plan could 
possibly command the patronage of the 
present council, on account of their diver. 
sified theological creeds: but liberality 
should be directed by truth, and union 
should be governed by principle. Upon 
this system, the admission of Pagans, Infi- 
dels, and Mahometans, is permitted ; this 
is good, so far as it extends, because litera- 
ture is a common blessing, and ought to be 
imparted to all. There is no necessity to 
decree the imposition of creeds, or subscrip- 
tion to tests :—we cannot force people into 
religion. But if we speak out, (and why 
should we not do so?) we must say, that 
we believe the sects referred to, are labour- 
ing under the influence of dangerous and 
pernicious delusions ; and I put the ques- 
tion to Christians—can you refuse to offer 
your aid to these deluded devotees, to in- 
struct them in the ways of truth, and to 
shew them the road to eternal life? Ought 
you not to combat error, by the inculcation 
of truth, and to persuade and exhort the 
wandering and ignorant to return to the 
worship of the true God ?--Do not endea- 
vour to compel them to believe your dog- 
mas ;-—but, offer them a chance of be- 
lieving :—give them your reasons, and offer 
them your arguments, and leave them to 
think for themselves. If you act con- 
sistently with your profession, and agreeably 
with the spirit of the Bible, and if there be 
a correspondence between your creed and 
your actions, you will exert your influence 
to obtain the admission of Christianity ; and 
if this be impracticable, you will transfer 
your patronage to some other college, where 
the acquirements of literature are blended 
with the blessings of revelation. 
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To this admission it may be objected, 
that some of the council would immediately 
withdraw that support; be it so :—Union 
is power; but never let us have an union, 
except it can be effected without a sacri- 
fice of principle, or a compromise of duty : 
Discord itself is better than such an union. 
An open war is preferable to an inglorious 

ace. 

The professors of the university may be 
Christians, or they may be infidels, and it 
will be almost impossible to prevent them 
from giving an occasional glance at their 
religious creeds, either directly or indirectly, 
in the prosecution of their different literary 
researches. The fact is, that all scientific 
discussions have a remote or an immediate 
bearing either upon natural or revealed 
religion ; and, when any allusion is made 
to religion, it may be orthodox, or it may 
be heterodox; there is no safeguard. In 
what way will moral philosophy be dis- 
cussed, without referring to theological 
questions? To what extent may religious 
points be hinted at, without infringing upon 
the principles of the council ?—And what 
guarantee can be given for the orthodoxy of 
the professors ?—The personal guarantee of 
the council certainly cannot be sufficient. 
I do not say this with reference to the pre- 
sent gentlemen and noblemen who form it ; 
but a future council may be composed of 
very different characters. 

The ostensible argument is, that no sub- 
ject is admitted upon which there is a wide 
or material difference of opinion !—Now, in 
many of the sciences, they may arrive at a 
mathematical demonstration as to their 


truth; but, in political economy, in the. 


philosophy of the human mind, in juris- 
prudence and international law, and in 
moral and political philosophy, the opinions 
of the council, and of men in general, are as 
completely diversified, and as widely vary- 
ing, as they are upon any point of theology: 
consequently, I am inclined to imagine, 
that there is some secret reason actuating 
the most influential promoters of the col- 
lege, in the adoption of the measure now 
referred to. 

An attempt has been made in a popular 
periodical, to prove that the non-admission 
of Christianity is an actual benefit—Now, 
this is proving too much, and consequently 
it does not prove any thing. The only pro- 
tection against the indirect introduction of 
heterodox opinions is vested in the council, 
and in the trusts of the deed of settlement, 
which is silent on the subject. If we lay 
aside the influence of great names, and 
the niceties of logical subtlety, and reason 
as Christians according to the spirit and 





precepts of the Bible, we shall find no diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion, that a 
system of religion ought to form the basis 
of the new university. When I speak of 
religion, I do not restrict it to canonical 
and titled officers, or to episcopal splen- 
dours, or to clerical dignities, or subscrip- 
tion to a creed as an incentive to perjury ; 
neither do I refer to a string of useless and 
cumbrous ceremonies, but I mean religion 
as a principle. 

The sentiments of the council seem to 
be: Truth will ever subdue error, therefore 
let it remain quiet; let it extend its pro- 
gress by its own native energy and influence, 
and it will soon make its way into the 
hearst of the students without our interference. 
—Itis equally futile under such circumstances 
to leave the inculcation of religion to the 
parents and guardians of the students. They 
might have imparted spiritual advice in the 
days of boyhood, but few parents will be 
found capable of instructing, much less of 
combating, their sons, when armed at every 
point with all the chicanery of science, and 
with all the sophisms of philosophic casuis- 
try. This principle of abandonment needs 
only to be carried to its legitimate length, 
and our churches and chapels will be closed, 
and our religious societies be discarded, and 
our duties as Christians be neglected, and 
we ourselves sunk into an awful state: of 
theoretical and practical delusion. 


Dursley, Gloucestershire. 
—_@——- 


ESSAY ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 
(Continued from col. 1021.) 


Essay II.— The Distinctions between the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, and 
the Powers by which the Operations of 
the Organic Frame are carried on. 


Havrince thus stated the general results, or 
demonstrative characters, ot the vital princi- 
ple, as manifested by organic bodies, we 
may proceed to examine the more imme- 
diate powers or agents, by which the living 
body is enabled to perform the various and 
multiform operations, necessary to its or- 
ganic existence.—As it is to the animal 
system, however, that we purpose especially 
to direct our inquiries, it may be as well, 
for the sake of clearness, before entering on _ 
this branch of our subject, to offer a con- 
densed sketch of the distinctions, which 
separate the two great kingdoms of organic 
bodies,—namely, the animal and the vegeta- 
ble. And here we may remark, that although, 
upon a cursory view, they may seem per- 
fectly ‘distinct and separate; yet, upon a 
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more deliberate examination, the line of 
demarkation may not perhaps be so readily 
ascertained, as we were led at first to 
imagine; since it would appear that from 
the highest order of animals, to the plant, 
there may be traced a regular chain or 
series of gradations.—For instance : examine 
a plant; it will be found to consist of a 
multitude of tubes, capable of effecting a 
conversion in the nature of the fluids they 
absorb, and of propelling, also, those fluids 
onwards, as nutriment, through branches, 
leaves, and flowers, whence their freshness 
and their beauty are derived ;—and although 
incapable of locomotion, the plant is en- 
abled to obey the influence of warmth and 
air,—the buds unfold, and the leaves and 
flowers expand, and turn to meet the rays 
of the sun ; in most cases, the plant is capa- 
ble of being divided into slips, each slip 
having independently in itself every part 
and property equal to —— stock, and 
producing flowers and ,. 

From the plant, let us next advance to 
the polypus, an animal as simple as the 
sve in organization, without volition, and 
orming one of the lowest links in the 
chain of animal existence :—here we find a 
tube composed of an homogeneous mass, 
capable of contracting and dilating,—or 
exerting itself by an involuntary power, in 
obedience to the action of external causes, 
—possessing, however, neither heart, nor 
vessels, nor distinct nerves ;—fixed also, 
as the plant, while every part is endowed 
with complete vital independence ; so that 
however divided, each portion becomes a 
new and perfect animal, capable again of 
re-division with the same effects. 

Next to the polypus, are the worms,—a 
tribe unfurnished with a heart, but possess- 
ing sensibility, and considerable power of 
muscular motion ;—capable, also, of repro- 
duction by division, although not bearing 
it to so great an extent ;—nor, indeed, is 
there so complete a vital independence of 
parts, as in the polypus. 

Above these, again, rank the crustaceous 
tribes, including the crab, lobster, §c. In 
these, distinct muscles, nerves, and vessels, 
are discovered, and, although imperfect, 
a heart and brain ;—they have, therefore, 
some degree of intelligence. With this more 
complete organization, they are consequently 
incapable of division into distinct animals, 
as the polypus or worm ; nevertheless, how- 
_ ever, they are endowed with the power of 
reproducing, on their loss or abscission, the 
claws, and parts non-essential to the con- 
_ tinuance of life. 

Rising still jhigher in the chain, with re- 
spect to indications of intelligence, and 
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corporeal endowments, are the tribes of 
fishes, and reptiles, or amphibious animals ; 
—above these, birds ;—and again, the mam- 
malia, with man at their head, towering 
high above them all—their intellectual lord : 
—thus may we trace the links rising 
gradually through the series of organized 
beings.— But though not so evident, as per- 
haps a superficial view would lead us to sup- 
pose, still, however nearly the two king- 
doms may at one point approximate, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics do exist, which 
draw a line between them. 

First, then, animals differ from plants 
in the arrangement and combination of 
their constituent principles. The essential 
elements of organized matter appear to be 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote or 
nitrogen,—together with alkaline and 
earthy salts :—now, the solid parts of all 
plants contain carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen, with scarcely a trace of azote. The 
solid parts of animals consist of /ime, or 
magnesia, united with carbonic or phos- 
phoric acids ;—and in those beings of both 
kingdoms, which appear to be destitute of 
solid parts, the points of difference are even 
more numerous. We find the gum or 
mucilage of soft plants, differing widely 
from the gelatine, or albumen, of soft 
animals,—the former being destitute of 
azote, which enters as a constituent into the 
latter.—In the soft animals, there is no ex- 
tensive combination of carbon, orygen, and 
hydrogen, into which azote does not enter, 
—or, in other words, no substance of a 
vegetable kind. In consequence of this 
difference of composition, animal and vege- 
table matters may be easily distinguished 
when burning,—the odour of each being 
peculiar, and affording an infallible cri- 
terion. Besides, as vegetables abound in 
oxygen, they have a tendency, after death, 
to become acid, by its forming new com- 
binations with carbon and hydrogen ;— 
whereas, the soft parts of animals, after 
death, are disposed to become alkaline, the 
azote entering into new combinations with 
the hydrogen, and forming ammonia. 

Secondly, animals and plants exhibit a 
difference in structure ;—this, indeed, in 
the higher classes is obvious,—and the same 
remark will, on close examination, be 
found to hold good, as it regards those 
animals and plants which bear the nearest 
affinity. For instance, the solid parts of 
vegetables consist of bundles of fibres, or 
threads, which lie parallel to one another, — 
each fibre constituting a tube, or vessel, for 
the circulation of the sap. Their construc- 


tion is cylindrical throughout; and they are 
aggregated into. bundles, the volume of which 
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diminishes, as they proceed onward to the 
extremities of the plant ;—but it is not the 
subdivision of the tubes themselves, which 
occasions this decrease, but the separation 
of-a certain number of tubes from the 
general aggregation, in order to form smaller 
bundles. Of these tubes, or fibres, we have 
observed the solid parts of plants to consist ; 
but, on the contrary, the tubes, or vessels, 
for the circulation of the fluids, in animals, 
never constitute the solid parts,—they are 
all conical,—never p in bundles by 
a parallel course, and each vessel, giving off 
branches from itself, diminishes by sub- 
division. 

Thirdly, Animals differ from plants in 
their nutrition ;—every animal is furnished 
with an apparatus, for the reception of food 
internally, where it undergoes certain 
changes, before its admission into the 
system,—and this admission is effected by 
means of a class of vessels, termed lacteals, 
or absorbents, which all originate on the 
inside of this apparatus. There is nothing 
similar to this in plants ;—that is, they have 
no digestive apparatus of a similar nature. 
In these, the absorbing vessels of nutrition 
all arise externally on the surface. This, 
indeed, constitutes a most obvious and 
essential mark of distinction, and hence 
Dr. Alston was led fancifully to term plants 
inverted animals. 

Fourthly, Animals are endowed with 
sensation—the powers of voluntary mo- 
tion—and for the most part, of locomotion. 
Plants possess not one of these qualifica- 
tions. Jn all animals, it is true, a nervous 
system (on which sensation depends) can- 
not be discovered ; yet, as we observe this 
more or less developed, in the higher classes 
of animals, according to the station occu- 
pied by the species, we might almost ven- 
ture to infer from analogy the existence of 
nerves in those lowest of animals, where 
their extreme minuteness may render it im- 
possible to trace them by the dissecting 
knife, or ascertain their existence by the 
microscope ;—or rather, perhaps, may we 
not admit, (and it seems probable,) that 
sensation, or a nervous power, very defined, 
it is true, resides or is diffused in such ani- 
mals, (we allude to the zoophytes and 
others,) throughout the whole mass and 
texture of their composition,—thus render- 
ing them, as it were, structures of nervous 
matter’—Be this, however, as it may, 
plants have no nerves, and are altogether 
unendowed with sensation. Unconscious, 
consequently, of their own existence, or of 
the existence of surrounding objects, they 
rise and flourish, and pass away, affording 
food to a multitude of animals, and man,— 
108.—VOL. Ix. 





gratifying his senses by their beauty or per- 
fume, adding to the comforts and luxuries 
of civilized life, and constituting the rich 
charm and loveliness of the landscape of 
the world. 

The tribes of animals which give life and 
Spirit to this landscape, and which are so 
numerous, and so varied in habits and 
kinds, are divided into two large groups or 
general families, namely, the vertebral, (or 
those possessing a vertebral column,) and 
the invertebral, (or those not ing a 
vertebral column.)—The group of vertebral 
animals is subdivided, First, into those 
whose skeleton is perfect; the heart con- 
sisting of {wo auricles, and two ventricles,— 
the blood warm and red. These are man, 
mammalia (that is, all animals that suckle 
their young,) and birds. Secondly, into 
those whose skeleton is less perfect ;—the 
heart consisting of one auricle, generally, 
and one ventricle ;—the blood cold and 
red. These are amphibious animals, rep- 
tiles, and fishes. 

The group of invertebral animals have 
no internal skeleton ;—the heart is imper- 
fect, consisting generally of but one ventri- 
cle,—or is wanting. The blood, or more 
properly sanies, is cold, limpid, and colour- 
less. These are insects,—worms, molusce, 
zoophytes, animaleule, &e. This group 
comprehends, as we may see, many classes 
of animals, differing widely from each 
other in structure and conformation,—yet 
all agreeing in certain particulars, and dis. 
tinguished from the other groups, rather by 
what they want, than by what they possess, 
in common, Among those exhibiting the 
rudiments of a heart, its forms are very 
varied and different ;—many, and especially 
the extensive class of worms (vermes,) have 
no vestiges of this organ, their imperfect 
circulation’ being carried on by means of 
contractile tubes o? vessels only. 

In all animals, a certain process, termed 
respiration, is requisite for the preservation 
of life ;—this, in the mammalia and birds; 
and most of the amphibia, consists in draw- 
ing into the lungs a cartain quantity of at- 
mospheric air, the oxygen of which acting 
upon the blood, deprives it of a portion of 
the carbon it contained, and renders it fit 
for the purposes of the animal economy.— 
The tribe of fishes inhabiting the water, 
have organs termed gills, adapted for re- © 
spiring the fluid in which they live, and by 
the agency of which the necessary change 
in the blood is effected.—Insects and worms 
unfurnished with lungs, or gills, have spira- 
cles for breathing in a peculiar manner, 
extended over various parts of thcir bodies, 
by means of which’ the oxygen of the 
4A 
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atmospheric air is enabled to come in con- 
tact with the blood or sanies, and effect that 
peculiar change in it, which the economy 
of these animals may require. 

Having thus endeavoured to render clear 
and distinct the boundaries which nature 
has established, as separating organic and 
inorganic bodies,—and fixed a line of divi- 
sion between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms,—we may proceed with advantage to 
consider the powers, which, inherent in the 
living body, enable it to preserve its organic 
existence. These are sensibility and con- 
tractility, to which may be added in- 
stinct. 

_ - The animal frame is composed of solids 
and fluids. The solid parts, in the more 
ow pe animals, are, ist, the bones,— 
ard unbending fulcra, giving support and 
determinate figure to the body, and serving 
as levers, upon which the moving powers 
of the body act. 2dly. The musc/es,—the 
moving powers, or active instruments of 
motion. The texture of each muscle con- 
sists of a multitude of fibres,—divisible to 
an infinite degree,—running parallel to each 
other; the whole being surrounded by a 
delicate membrane, or fascia. Under a 
broad survey, we may divide them into the 
voluntary, or those obedient to volition, 
and the involuntary, or those not under the 
control of the will ;—but we must not for- 
get that some of the involuntary muscles, 
as those of respiration, (which — 
rather claim a middle place,) are so far 
obedient to the will, as to be accelerated, 
diminished, or for a time suspended, in 
their action, at pleasure ; although, in their 
natural state, their action, as much so as 
that of the heart, is perfectly involuntary. 
3dly. The nerves, or organs by which 
the frame is endowed with sensation. These 
are fibrous in their texture, white, and 
firm to the feel, but ramifying to a minute- 
ness beyond conception. In man, nine pairs 
of nerves are found taking their origin from 
different parts of the brain, and supplying 
the nose, the eye, and muscles of the eye- 
ball, the ear, and the tongue. The first, 
spreading on the membrane that lines the 
nose, is so constituted as to be affected by 
the volatilized particles of odorous bodies, 
while, the sensation being transmitted to 
the brain, we are thus endowed with the 
sense of smell. The second pair expanding 
into what is termed the retina of the « eyes, 
receives impressions through the medium of 
the rays of light, and thus we become ac- 
quainted with the forms and colours of ex- 
ternal objects ;—the third and fourth, the 
principal branches of the fifth, and the sixth 
pairs, are distributed among the delicate 


muscles placed at the back of the eyeball, 
and by which it is moved; the seventh 
divides into two branches, one of which 
(portio dura,) ramifies on the face; but the 
other, soft and frail, (portio mollis,) and 
| destined for receiving impressions from the 
vibrations of the air, is distributed in the 
internal of the ear, and affords to us 
the sense of hearing ;—by this nerve we 
receive all our pleasure from the harmony 
of music, or hang upon the charmed breath 
of the speaker. The eighth and ninth pairs 
diffuse their branches on the tongue, and 
through them we are acquainted with the 
flavour of various substances; and to the 
ideas communicated by the impressions 
which they receive, we give the name of 
taste. 

From the spinal cord, thirty-one pairs of 
nerves arise, distributed universally over 
every part of the body, communicating 
abundantly with each other, and forming, 
at various parts of their juncture, knots, or 
ganglia, the uses of which are not satisfac- 
torily explained. These are the nerves on 
which depends general sensation, as well as 
those powers of the animal frame by which 
the existence and vigour of the whole is pre- 
served. 
4thly. The blood-vessels: these are the 
arteries, conveying the blood from the heart 
to every part of the frame, to increase or 
repair it,—and the veins, which return the 
blood again to the heart, from whence it passes 
immediately through the lungs, where it 
acquires properties fitted for its use in the 
system ; from the lungs, it returns imme- 
diately back again to the heart, and thence 
(in its now renovated state) it is poured 
through the aorta into all the arteries of 
the body, to be again returned by the veins 
as before. 

5thly. The absorbents: tubes adapted to 
supply, by means of nutriment, the loss.or 
waste in the blood. There are two sets,— 
the absorbents, and, as they are commonly 
termed, the lacteals (from Jac, milk,) al- 
luding to the milky fluid they contain. 

6thly. The exhalants: vessels or tubes 
for throwing off, as by perspiration, various 
excretions of the system. 

7thly. ‘Fhe membranous portions of the 
frame and the skin. 

The fluid, necessary to life, and from 
which every other is secreted, (or sepa- 
rated,) as well as all solid parts of the 
frame, is the blood, composed of serum, 
fibrin, and colouring matter, which is con- 
veyed, as we have mentioned, through every 
part of the body ; and, by the agency of the 


extreme arteries, or capillary vessels, builds 





up this curious fabric, and repairs its losses, 
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In the human body, the fluids have been 
estimated to bear a proportion of five-si.xths 
to the whole ; so that whenghese shall have 
evaporated, what remains /—a little earth, 
and a mouldering skeleton ;—and is this 
the sum of power and grandeur? with truth 
might the poet say— 
“ A little dust alone remains of thee, 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 

Thus have we given a condensed sketch, 
in limine, of the composition of the organic 
animal frame, and now let us advance to 
a cautious examination of the powers by 
which it is enabled to maintain, and, to a 
definite period, continue its organic exist- 
ence ;—these we have already stated to be 
sensibility and contractility—-to which we 
may add instinct. 

By sensibility, is to be understood that 
faculty, peculiar to organic beings, and 
which, possessed by living organs only, 
renders them capable of receiving from ap- 
propriate agents, or stimuli, an impression 
which, stronger or weaker, alters, increases, 
or directs their respective functions.—These 
stimuli may be classed as external, by which 
we mean light, caloric, air, and various 
bodies,—or internal, by which we would 
imply volition, the passions or affections of 
the mind, and instinct. 

By contractility, is to be understood 
that power, by which each organ, having 
received an appropriate impression, or, in 
other terms, the sensibility of which is af- 
fected, is enabled to call itself into exertion, 
and execute its office. 

Sensibility is either latent or percipient. 
By latent sensibility is indicated that modi- 
fication which some organs possess, and 
which enables them to receive a natural 
impression, and to act, in consequence of 
it, without transmitting that impression to 
the brain ;—by percipient, that modifica- 
tion, by which an organ is enabled to trans- 
mit to the brain, as well as receive, the im- 
pression for which it may be adapted. 
Contractility is either voluntary, and 
perceived,—or involuntary, and unper- 
ceived. These’ are the two essential pro- 
perties connected with organic bodies, and 
on which all the phenomena they exhibit 
appear to depend ;--they ever accompany 
and co-operate with each other, and, except 
in abstract reasoning, are not to be sepa- 
rated ;---hence, we often hear them spoken 
of, by physiological writers, under the com- 
mon term irritability, as including each. 

In plants, and the polypi, which in 
many respects resemble them, the sensi- 
bility is latent, and the contractility is in- 
voluntary and unperceived. For instance ; 
the capillary vessels of a plant obeying the 





stimulus of the sap, which is circulated in 
them, contract and propel it through the 
whole system. Hence, too, delighting as 
it were in the warmth of the solar rays, the 
flowers and leaves of many plants, as the 
sunflower, turn to meet the rising orb, and 
follow him in his daily course ;-~and 
hence the sensitive plant contracts on being 
touched. Now, we are not to suppose 
that the plant or its vessels have any con- 
sciousness of the presence of the sap, or of 
the general warmth of the sun ;—no: it is 
true that the involuntary motions of plants 
do indeed depend upon sensibility (latent,) 
but, possessing neither brain nor nervous 
system, they are in themselves unconscious 
of every action they perform ;-—-for feeling, 
or a sentient power (percipient sensibility ) 
is only found in animals —— a brain 
and nervous system; and the more perfect 
these organs, the more perfect is sensation. 
The polypus, constituted without brain or 
nerves, and endowed only with the same 
latent sensibility, may contract or expand, 
but it cannot be said to enjoy the power of 
perception. 

In man, and the higher orders of ani- 
mals, whose brain and nervous system are 
completely developed, the percipient powers 
(or the power of percipient sensibility) are 
in full perfection ;—and by these powers 
we are united to surrounding objects, the 
brain being the centre to which every im- 
pression is referred. But we must observe, 
that in the higher orders of animals, and 
man, a complete percipient power is only 
possessed by particular organs, each in its 
own degree and modification,—while all 
those, by which nutrition and the circulation 
are effected, are endued with latent sensi- 
bility. 

The heart, for instance, contracts in obe- 
dience to the stimulus which the blood 
communicates,—but of the presence of this 
fluid we ourselves feel unconscious, nor do 
we perceive in health the usual and natural 
contractions of the heart, much less of the 
multitude of smaller vessels pervading every 

art of the system. Thus the animal frame 
in this light may be viewed as a compound 
machine, consisting of two sets of organs,— 
one set, by which we become conscious of 
external objects, and of our own existence ; 
by which the actions of the will are per- | 
formed, and which administer to our con- 
venience or pleasure ;—the other destined 
for the internal or organic life, and preserva- 
tion of the body ;—the former compre. 
hends the organs of the senses, as they are 
termed, and the agents of voluntary motion ; 
—the latter, the organs of digestion, - 
circulation, and secretion. By experience, 
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and research only, do we know of the 
existence of these organic operations ; and 
their actions, of which we are unconscious, 
manifest themselves but by their effects.— 
And here, may we not pause to admire the 
wisdom of the Divine architect! How well 
is all this ordered! For did we perceive 
the multitudinous workings of this i 
machine,—were the contractions la- 
bours of every tube, the beatings of every 
“ petty artery,” cognizable by our senses, in 
what a state should we pass through life !— 
How little could we perform our respective 
duties |—How tac! every trifling varia- 
tion, every change, affright us !—but it is 
not so! Surely this is not by chance; 
“in wisdom hath He made them all.” 
W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 
—_@——_ 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Tue Sun enters Capricornus on the 22nd, 
at thirty-one minutes past one in the after- 
noon, when the winter-quarter commences. 
The moon is full on the 3rd, enters her last 
quarter on the 11th, her change takes place 
on the 18th, and she enters her first quarter 
on the 25th. She is in apogee on the 6th, 
and in perigee on the 18th; she passes 
Saturn on the 6th, Mars on the 14th, 
Jupiter on the 15th, Mercury on the 17th, 
Venus on the 19th, and the Georgian 
planet on the 20th. 

The Georgian planet sets on the 1st at 
twenty-seven minutes past seven in the 
evening, and on the 2ist at three minutes 
past six; during the former part of the 
month his situation is nearly the same as 
in the beginning of August, when he is ob- 
served very slowly approaching the two 
first stars of the Goat ;.near the end of the 
month his ition becomes unfavourable 
for observation. Venus sets on the 1st at 
forty-eight minutes past four in the evening, 
and on the 25th at twenty minutes past 
tive ; her distance from the Sun is gradually 
increasing, and after the 8th her position 
becomes more favourable for observation : 
on the 18th she is in aphelio, and on the 
28th in conjunction with the Georgian 
planet; the distance between them is fifty- 
seven minutes, Venus being to the south. 
Saturn will afford the attentive observer a 
very interesting opportunity of noticing his 
regressive motion, near the stars that he 
passed in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, during this and the following 
months. He rises on the 1st at forty-nine 
minutes past six in the evening, aud on the 
25th at fifty-six minutes past four: he is at 





first observed between Castor and Procyon, 
gradually approaching a line drawn from 
Castor to the second of the Lesser Dog, 
which he reaches on the 20th; he is then 
noticed to direct his course to the fourth of 
the Twins. During the month he forms a 
scalene triangle with Betelgeux and Pro- 


on. 

At the end of our former articles we have 
given the rising and setting of eight fixed 
stars: among them will be found Sirius, 
which is the brightest of the fixed stars, and 
supposed to be the nearest to the Earth: 
from a number of accurate observations on 
the fixed stars, the distance of this star can. 
not be less than twenty billions of miles ; a 
space through which light is three years in 
travelling. This star is the first of the 
Great Dog, and may easily be found by a 
line drawn from Castor through the fourth 
of the Twins; it forms an equilateral 
triangle with Betelgeux and Procyon. The 
second is noticed to the west of Sirius, and 
the third to the east of this star, the three 
stars being ina line. The fourth is observed 
south of the three first, forming an isosceles 
triangle with the first and third, and a 
scalene triangle with the second and third. 
The fifth is below the fourth, and forms 
scalene triangles with the first and second, 
and second and third. Above the first and 
third, and forming a scalene triangle with 
these stars, may be noticed the twelfth. 
Above the twelfth, and nearly in a line with 
this star and the third, may be observed the 
eighth. The ninth is below the twelfth, and 
nearly in a line with this star and the eighth. 
A small star, marked 11, may be observed 
above Sirius; a little to the west of the 
twelfth it nearly forms a square with the 
first, ninth, and twelfth. A little to the 
south of a line drawn from Sirius to the 
second, three small stars may be observed ; 
they are known as the three thirteenths of 
this constellation. The two fourteenths 
may be noticed below the three thirteenths ; 
they form a scalene triangle with the first and 
second. Between the first and fifth, nearest 
the latter star, may be observed the first 
fifteenth ; the second being noticed between 
the first and fourth. Between the two 
fifteenths and Sirius, and forming an isosceles 
triangle with the former stars, may be ob- 
served the three sixteenths; they are also 
in a line with the twelfth, ninth, and first 
fifteenth. The seventeenth may be observed 
below Sirius to the east of the three six- 
teenths. Between the fourth and fifth may 
be noticed a star marked 22, The western 
edge of the Milky Way passes very neat 
the third, eighth, and twelfth of this constel- 
lation. According to Flamsteed, it contains 
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thirty-one stars. The third is supposed to 
be variable ; it is of the third magnitude, 
according to Bayer and Flamsteed ; in the 
year 1670 it was not visible, in 1692 and 
1693 it appeared of the. fourth magnitude, 
and has continued so ever since. The fourth 
has become larger than the second since 
the time of Flamsteed.. This constellation 
contains four double stars; two treble 
ones; six’clusters of small stars; and two 
nebule, which will be described in the next 
number. 

During the mornings of this month the 
eastern hemisphere will present to the early 
observer a very interesting appearance, the 

lanets Mars and Jupiter being above the 
orizon; the approach of Mars to Jupiter 
is a most interesting feature in the course of 
the former planet. On the ist they are 
fifteen degrees from each other, Mars being 
to the west: this planet rises at fourteen 
minutes past three, and Jupiter at thirty. 
nine minutes past four. Mars is at first 
observed under the sixth of the Virgi: 

above Spica, a little to the west of this star; 
he passes it on the 5th, and directs his 
course to Jupiter. The motion of this 
planet is much slower than Mars: he is at 
first noticed very near the eleventh of the 
Virgin, the tenth being above him to the 
west: he passes the eleventh on the 3d, 
and is afterwards observed to recede from 
it, directing his course to the first of the 
Balance. Mars is noticed gradually to 
approach him. On the 22d this planet 
passes the tenth of the Virgin, and on the 





26th the eleventh: at the end of the month . 


the two planets are only two degrees dis- 
tant from each other, Mars being still to 
the west. During the month, Jupiter and 
Mars form a scalene triangle with Arc- 
turus; Mars also forms scalene triangles 
with the second of the Lion and Arcturus, 
and Antares and Arcturus: on the 8th 
this planet forms an isosceles triangle with 
the two former stars, the second of the 
Lion being the summit, and on the 26th 
with the two latter stars, Mars forming 
the apex. On the 5th he is observed 
between Spica and Arcturus nearest the 
former stars; after this day he forms a 
scalene triangle with these stars, and on 
the 29th an isosceles triangle with them, 
Arcturus being the summit. Jupiter also 
forms scalene triangles with the above 
stars,.on the 3d he is the apex of an isosceles 
triangle, Antares and Arcturus forming the 
base ; and on the 12th he forms an isosceles 
trangle with Arcturus and Spica, Arcturus 
being the summit. There are three visi- 
ble eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite this 
mouth; the immersions taking place in 


seere 





the following order: on the 3d at thirty- 
nine minutes past six in the morning; 
on. the 19th at fifty-five minutes 
four; and on the 26th at forty-eight 
minutes past six. 

Mercury is a morning star, rising on 
the 1st at thirty-six minutes past seven, 
and on the 25th at twenty-three minutes 
past six. He is in perihelio on the ist; 
stationary on the 9th, and arrives at his 
greatest elongation on the 19th, when his 
distance from the Sun is twenty-one de- 
grees thirty-seven minutes: he may pro- 
bably be seen by the attentive observer 
about s. £. by s. as his elevation above the 
horizon is twelve degrees at sun-rise. 

Rigel rises on the 1st at five minutes 

seven. in the evening, and on the 
31st at seven minutes past five. Procyon 
rises on the 1st at.seventeen minutes 
eight in the evening, and on the 31st at 
nineteen minutes past six. Sirius rises on 
the 1st at twenty minutes past nine in the 
evening, and on the 31st at twenty-two 
minutes past seven. Regulus rises on the 
1st at seven minutes past ten in the even- 
ing, and on the 3ist at nine minutes 
past eight. Arcturus rises on the 1st at 
forty-four minutes past one in the morn- 
ing, and on the 31st at thirty-four minutes 
past eleven in the evening. Mencar sets 
on the ist at thirty-seven minutes 
four in the morning, and on the 31st at forty 
minutes past two, The first of the Ram sets 
on the 1st at thirty-two minutes past five in 
the morning, and on the 31st at thirty-four 
minutes past three. Aldebaran sets on the 
1st at minutes past seven in the 
morning, and on the 3lst at twenty-one ~ 
minutes past five. 

This month we shall have an opportunity 
of noticing the Moon’s revolution through 
her orbit, as she is twice in conjunction 
with Aldebaran; on the 3d at fifty-two 
minutes past three in the morning ; and on 
the 30th at thirty-six minutes past nine ;‘ 
her conjunction with this star in Novem- 
ber took place on the 5th at twenty-five 
minutes past nine in the evening ; the time 
from the conjunction in November to the 
same in December, is twenty-seven days, 
five hours, and twenty-seven minutes; and 
from the 2d to the 29th of this month, 
twenty-seven days, five hours, and forty- 
four minutes; the difference being seven- 
teen minutes. 

on 
LEGEND OF THE CAVE OF ST. PATRICK 
: IN IRELAND. 
(Communicated by W. Rennick, Jun.) 
Turs cave, as the legend relates, was dis- 
covered by a heavenly messenger to St. 
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Patrick, while he laboured, by preaching, 
by benevolent deeds, and by mirecles, to 
convert the Irish from Druidism to the 
Christian faith. 

The Son of God at the same time re- 
vealed to fhe faithful missionary, that who- 
ever should enter that cave, and spend 
within it a day and a night, should thus 
obtain the absolution of all his sins. A 
monastery was erected by the saint beside 
the sacred cave, and the custody of the cave 
was intrusted to the monks, 

Its fame had been almost forgotten, and 
its virtues slighted, when a certain soldier, 
repenting of the crimes of his military life, 
earnestly requested permission to atone for 
these by the penance of St. Patrick's cave. 
He was, after some difficulty, at length 
permitted to enter it, and the gate was 
again shut upon him. Advancing, he 
came to a plain, and on that plain per- 
ceived a spacious hall. He entered the 
hall, and for some short space surveyed 
with wonder the grandeur and beauty of 
its architecture. But there soon entered 
to him fifteen grave and reverend men, 
in the habit of monks. Seating themselves 
beside him, they praised the resolution with 
which he had. entered the cave; and 
earnesly warned him, that, in the conflict 
with devils in which he was about to 
engage, he must certainly perish soul and 
body, unless he should retain a firm mind, 
and should from time to time invoke the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

Having thus warned and encouraged, 
they left him. Suddenly he heard around 
the hall, a yelling tumultuous noise, so 
loud and terrible, as if all the men upon 
the earth, and all the brute animals, had 
lifted up their discordant voices together. 
No sooner had this noise alarmed his ears, 
than a vast multitude of hideous demons 
rushed impetuously into the hall, scoftingly 
aceosting him ; and when they could not by 
terror or ew drive him from his 
purpose of remaining for the destined space 
of time within the cave, they dragged him 
away eastward to torment him. They con- 
ducted him to another plain, of immense 
extent, where he saw a vast multitude of 
men and women of all ages lying prostrate 
on the ground, and having their bodies 
transfixed with nails of red-hot iron, by 
which they were fastened to the earth. 
These wretched creatures howled bitterly, 
gnashed their teeth, and bit the ground in 
anguish. The demons trampled upon them, 
and tore their flesh with scourges. 

They would have subjected the soldier 
to the same tortures; but he invoked the 
name of Jesus, and the devils had then for 
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the moment no power over him. From 
this scene, however, they forcibly conducted 
him to another vast plain, equally covered — 
with multitudes of sufferers, but who lay 
in a supine torture. Fiery dragons hovered 
over them, and tore their flesh with their 
bills; fiery —— twisted their folds 
round their ies, and with their fangs 
stung them to the heart; toads, uncom- 
monly large and horribly hideous, crawled 
upon their breasts, and laboured to tear 
out their hearts; demons ran about among 
them, and scourged them with whips, to 
embitter and augment their pains, 

From this sight, the soldier was conveyed 
by his demon-conductors to another scene, 
which exhibited a multitude of sinners in 
torments, whose number was apparently 
greater than that of all the inhabitants of 
the earth together. Of these, some hung 
by chains of fire embracing their feet, legs, 
hands, or arms, or even fastening them 
by the head or hair; others hung upon 
hooks of red-hot iron, thrust into their 
ears, nostrils, eyes, jaws, or breasts, and all 
amid sulphureous flames; while minister- 
ing demons still scourged them as they 
howled. 

The wondering soldier was then hurried 
onward to where he beheld a vast wheel of 
red-hot iron, having its spokes covered with 
hooks, also of iron, equally glowing with heat. 
On these were a number of wretches, who 
were at once tortured by the burning hooks, 
and by a sulphureous flame which arose 
out of the earth beneath them; while 
demons still turned it round with a degree 
of velocity that made it seem one whirling 
ball of fire; others were transfixed with 
spits, and roasted before fires, while the 
demons dropped melted metals upon them ; 
some were burned in furnaces ; some boiled 
in kettles full of liquid pitch and sulphur. 

From this scene, the wondering but still 
resolute soldier was next carried to the 
summit of an exceedingly high mountain, 
where he saw a naked multitude of miser- 
able sinners of mankind, exposed, with all 
the horrors of death upon their minds, to 
the chilling blasts of the north. Suddenly 
a furious blast came upon them, and hur- 
ried them, with the soldier who gazed upon 
them, from the mountain into a river of 
cold and fcetid water. When they attempted 
to arise and escape out of the stream, the 
demons eagerly pressed them down, and 
prevented their flight. Only the soldier, 


invoking the name of Christ, happily 
reached the bank. 

He was then quickly conveyed . south- 
ward by the attending demons, to where a 
noisome sulphureous flame was seen to 
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arise out of a wide and bottomless pit; it 
bore up in its current the forms of men 
half burnt, and like so many cinders, yet 
still alive to the acutest feelings of torture. 
“This,” said the demons, “ is the mouth of 
hell, and our place of abode; here must 
thou for ever abide with us; enter here, 
and thou shalt perish soul and body for 
ever, The soldier, unaffrighted, would not 
yet turn back. The demons entered the 
burning pit, hurrying him with them. As 
they descended, its width seemed to be 
continually enlarged. For some moments 
here the soldier forgot to call upon the 
name of Christ. But at the invocation of 
that holy name, he was ‘mmediately borne 
aloft by the current of the flame. He was 
then seized by other devils, and carried to a 
broad and fiery river, over which was a 
bridge, so slippery, that it was impossible 
to fix the feet upon it ; so narrow, that it was 
impossible to walk upon it; raised to so 
awful a height above the flaming stream, 
that to look down was giddiness and horror. 
The soldier invoked the name of Jesus, and 
walked along the bridge with ease and 
safety. 

His trials were now ended, and the baf- 
fled demons fled from his presence. Thus 
delivered from their. temptations, he now 
looked,.and beheld a lofty wall reaching 
even to heaven, of the most admirable 
architecture, and materials the most pre- 
cious. In the wall was one gate, radiant 
with precious stones, but shut. As he 
approached, the fragrance of waters issuing 
out from it, refreshed his weary and ex- 
hausted spirits, so as to restore to him the 
same vivid energy of mind and body, as if 
he had not been exposed to such terrible 
trials. The gate was then opened, and 
there proceeded out of it, in solemn pro- 
cession, a great company of holy persons, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, monks, and 
—_ and many others of both sexes, 

aring in their hands crowns of flowers, 
and branches with golden fruitage, arrayed 
also every one in the garments proper for 
his character.—These, with joyful gratula- 
tions, received .the soldier, and conducted 
him within the gate. As they led him in, 
they sang with ravishing harmony a song of 
praise and thanksgiving to God, who had 
given him constancy of mind to meet, 
without shrinking, the torments and temp- 
tations to which he had been exposed. 

The soldier was then con@ucted by two 
archbishops, to behold the beauties of that 
heavenly place. The meadows were en- 
chantingly beautiful. Grass, and flowers, 
and fruit, and trees, of all sorts, overspread 
the ground in the greatest ion. 





There night never comes. Multitudes of 
persons of both sexes, and of all age% 
there continually sing in choirs the praises 
of their Maker and theirGod. Some wore 
crowns as kings, some wore garments em- 
broidered richly with gold, some wore 
robes of divers colours. They all rejoiced, 
each in his own felicity, and in the salva- 
tion and felicity one of another. They 
all blessed the soldier, and testified their joy 
at his fortitude and at his escape. There 
the torrid heat of summer, or the chilling 
cold of winter, was never felt. They told 
him that this place was the terrestrial para- 
dise; that here were those first received 
who passed through the purifying pains and 
fires of purgatory ; and’ that all 2th he 
had seen afflicted by demons should reach 
this happy place, except those only who 
had entered within the mouth of the bot- 
tomless pit. 

His venerable guides then conducted 
him up the side of a mountain; from the 
summit of which they shewed him the gate 
of the celestial paradise, which he beheld 
with transported wonder and admiration. 
After some exhortations to a pious life, they 
then dismissed him ; and .he returned un- 
annoyed by the demons to the hall in which 
they had first assailed him. He proceeded 
then to the gate of the cave, which was 
opened to him by the monks. His subse- 
quent life was pious, and his end happy. 


Worcester, Sept. 14, 1827. 
——a 


MEMOIR OF MR. WILLIAM FOX, FOUNDER 
OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


(With a Portrait. ) 


Ir may be necessary to observe, that be- 
tween the founder of Sunday-schools, and 
the founder of the Sunday-school Society, 
there is a distinction which ought always 
to be kept in view. The honour of 
the former belongs to Robert Raikes, esq. 
of Gloucester, and that of the latter to 
Mr. William Fox. These 

were possessed of kindred spirits, and 
through a train of circumstances their 
active benevolence was directed to flow 
in the same channel. So far as occasions 
offered, they mutually co-operated in their 
philanthropic designs, and by their joint 
exertions, called into existence, and im- 
parted vigour to an institution, by which 
the age that gave them birth will ever be 
distinguished, and through which their 
names will descend to posterity encircled 
with unfading honours, and associated 
with those of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, 
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Mr. Wirtiam Fox was born im the 
village of Clapton, Gloucestershire, in the 
year 1736, was the youngest of eight 
children. His father dying when he was 
only two years old, the care of this large 
family devolved upon his amiable and 
pious mother, who at this time rented the 
manor estate, and her eldest and youngest 
sons were employed about the . From 
these circumstances, the opportunities of 
Mr. Fox to acquire useful learning were 
very slender. This he saw and lamented, 
even in his childhood, and when occa- 
sionally favoured with some schooling, he 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency by 
unwearied application, and by devoting to 
his books the time which his school-fellows 
spent in play. 

His master, pleased with his diligence 
and improvement, after some time recom- 
mended him as an apprentice to his bro- 
ther, who lived at Abington. This he 
gladly embraced, but being no more than 
ten years of age, he found the work too 
laborious for his strength and constitution, 
and after a trial of six months returned to 
his mother. 

The farm again, and the same scanty 
portion of learning, occupied his attention, 
until he was about sixteen, when one of 
his brothers accidentally seeing some verses 
which he had written, insisted upon his 
being removed to a more advantageous 
situation, for the improvement of his 
talents. This brother, being at this time 
settled in York, placed him with a draper 
and mercer of that city. Here he con- 
ducted himself with so much propriety, 
that he was soon placed at the head of 
the concern; and about two years before 
his apprenticeship expired, his master 
relinquished business, and placed in his 
hands the house and shop, together with 
a stock amounting in value to between 
three and four thousand pounds. Nothing 
can more favourably in behalf of 
Mr. Fox’s character than this circumstance, 
especially as the master was rather of pe- 
nurious habits, and made no scruple of 
serving his customers on the sabbath-day, 
while Mr. Fox was: liberal, and strictly 
regarded the commands of’ God. The 
former indeed told the latter, that if he 
did not serve on Sundays, he would lose 
his business: but this only produced a 
reply, that he should pursue a very differ- 
ent plan; and he soon found that the 
event answered his calculations in a re- 
markable manner. Instead of losing his 
customers, his trade increased, so that in 
a few years he was enabled to pay to his 
old master the whole amount, 








Prior to the expiration of Mr. Fox’s 
apprenticeship, there was but one serious 
book (excepting the Bible) in his master’s 
ee and this, under the divine 

essing, = the means of his con- 
version, For some time he attended the 
ministry of Dr. Haweis, but being a dis- 
senter from principle, and ‘favouring the 
Baptist persuasion, he found his situation 
in this respect rather uncomfortable in 
Oxford, and sighed in secret for means of 
grace that were congenial with his own 
views. 

His business increasing, and finding 
himself adequate to the support of a 
family, he began to think seriously of 
altering his condition in life. As a pre- 
liminary step, however, he had resolved. to 
keep these points in view :—1,. Not to 
marry until he was satisfied he could support 
a wife in a creditable manner ;—2. not to 
marry one that was not decidedly pious ; 
—and 3. not to marry any one against the 
consent of her parents. Of these three 
points, the first rested with himself, and 
the other ‘two he found in a Miss Tabor, 
the daughter of a respectable merchant in 
Essex. This lady was blessed with every 
qualification that could render his union 
with her comfortable, and their marriage 
was crowned with every domestic feli- 
city. 
Not long after his marriage, as Mr. Fox 
still continued to feel a want of spiritual 
instruction, Mr. Hinton not having yet 
settled in York, he revolved in his mind 
the propriety of quitting this city, and of 
repairing to London; and after the lapse 
of seven years from his union with Miss 
Tabor, he put this resolution in practice. 
Arriving in the metropolis, he at first met 
with some discouragement. His business 
did not answer his expectation, and he 
was seized with a violent fever, which his 
friends apprehended would terminate in 
his death; but when other resources 
failed, prayer being made to God in his 
behalf, his life was spared. He afterwards 
entered into the wholesale business, and 
at length into the mercantile mpm 


and prosperity crowned all his efforts. 

Having now the re 4 coma of sitting 
under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Booth, 
whose friendship he enjoyed, he was 
chosen a deacon of the church in Prescot- 
street; and being blessed with affluence, 
he turned his attention to the distresses-of 
others. Among his various acts of bene- 
volence, he clothed all the poor of his 
native village, men, women, and children, 
and established a daily school for all who 
were willing to attend it. 
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“Long,” he observes in reference to 
Sunday schools, “before their establish- 
ment, I had formed the design of uni- 
versal schools, though by a different mode. 
This design I had year after year men- 
tioned to most of my friends, both clergy 
and laity; but with little success, as they 
were alarmed at the magnitude of the 
undertaking.” Thus things continued 
until May 1785, when, finding that no 

rson would take the lead in a measure 
which all sanctioned by their approbation, 
Mr. Fox, at a public meeting held at the 
King’s Head in the Poultry for another 
benevolent purpose, took an occasion to 
introduce the subject to the notice of all 
present, in a neat, impressive, and eloquent 
speech. In this he pleaded the cause of 
the indigent poor with so much success, 
that the gentlemen present became willing 
to forward his views, For this purpose, 
it was proposed to call a public meeting 
at the same place, on the 16th of August 
following. 

Mr. Fox at this time had no specific 
plan in view. He was satisfied that some- 
thing should be done, but this he rather 
left to the wisdom of others, or perhaps 
to the decision of the meeting that was 
about to take place. Full of expectations, 
and anxious to secure every measure that 
would promise success, he published, 
during the interim, an address, which he 
sent around to the clergy and principal 
inhabitants, whom he thought likely to 
co-operate in his designs, under the fol- 
lowing title, “To the Benevolent and 
Humane, in favour of the Illiterate Poor.” 
In this address he stated the design of 
the approaching meeting in August, soli- 
cited their attendance, and prepared him- 
self for the important crisis, when, before 
the assembly purposely convened, he should 
advocate the cause of the uninstructed poor. 

It was somewhat prior to this time, 
that Mr, Raikes, having laid in Gloucester 
the foundation of the first Sunday school 
that was ever established, published of his 
own eedings a paragraph in his paper. 
This " sedactd from a Colonel Townley 
a letter of inquiry; to which Mr. Raikes 
gave a reply, that was printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine some time in 1784. 
To this letter, and the plan adopted by 
Mr. Raikes, the attention of Mr. Fox was 
directed by one of his friends, as con- 
taining the rudiments of a system that 
might probably coincide with his own 
benevolent intentions. Under this im- 

ression, he wrote to Mr. Raikes the fol- 

wing letter; which is dated London, 
June 15, 1785. 

108.—VOL. Ix. 
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“Srr,—The liberality and goodness of 
heart manifested in your benevolent plan of 
Sunday schools, will, I trust, render unne- 
cessary any apology, though from a stran- 
ger, when it is considered, his only view 
in writing is, that he may be enabled to 
copy after so worthy an example. 

“You must know, Sir, long before _ 
excellent letter appeared in the TS, 
had felt a catiopastiets, and ectestainnd 
sentiments for the indigent and ignorant 
poor, extremely similar to your own: This 
led me to set up a school in one of your 
villages, (Clapton, near Bourton-on-the- 
Water;) but as it is a daily one, and, 
therefore attended with far greater expense, 
and perhaps less atility, than yours, it 
will very much oblige me, and probably 
greatly promote the design I have in view, 
if you will please to favour me with a 
further account of your plan, (if any alter. 
ation,) and what particular advantages 
have arisen from it since the publication 
of your letter.. I have been pe 
(and shall be extremely glad to find m 
mistaken) that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to teach children to read, by 
their attendance on schools only one day 
in seven. This is very material for me to 
know : and, if they can, it will also be as 
desirable to ascertain the average time it 
takes for such instruction, together with 
the age at which they are taken, the mode 
pursued ‘by the teachers, and the se 
attending the same. ‘The reason I am 
thus ! particular is, because a society is 
forming in town, to which I belong, for 
carrying ‘a plan of this sort into general 
use. The design, I dare say, will appear 
to you laudable, but at the same time dif- 
ficult: its- success depends on the con. 
currence and aid of well-disposed Chris- 
tians throughout the kingdom. Great 
events, however, having frequently taken 
their rise from small, and, to human ap- 
pearance, trifling beginnings, we wish to 
make a trial; and, as the committee for 
drawing up a pin, meet on the 23rd 
instant, I beg the favour of your reply 
prior to that time, that we may have the 
benefit’ of an experienced: work; in order 
to assist our deliberations. 

“T remain, Sir, 
* Your obedient humble Servant, 
“Ww. Fox.” 

To this letter the reply of Mr. Raikes 
was’ such as might have been ed. 
Té was full of encouragement, of offers té 
rénder Mr. Fox all the assistance in bis 
power, and breathed an ardent soticitudée 
for the welfare of the infant but hercu- 
lean undertaking. , 

4B 
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At length the eventful 16th of August 
arrived, and the meeting took place at 
the King’s Head in the Poultry, according 
to appointment. It was respectably 
attended, and Mr. Thomas Hunt was 
called to the chair; but as neither he nor 
any of the gentlemen present were dis- 
posed to speak, Mr. Fox was again under 
the necessity of stating his thoughts on the 
benevolent object which he had in view. 
In his statement they most happily con- 
curred, and having thus received light 
from his remarks on a topic, which many 

resent had never contemplated before, 

e was desired to embody the substance 
of what he had delivered, in an address, 
that, despatched to individuals of influ- 
ence and benevolence, might secure their 
co-operation at a more general meeting, 
which it announced would take place on 
the 30th of the same month, August, 1785. 
Of this circular, which may be considered 
as embodying the fundamental principles 
of the Sunday-school society, the following 
‘is a copy. 

“Srr, 

“ Encou by the promising success 
of the Sunday Schools established in some 
towns and villages of this kingdom, seve- 
ral gentlemen met on Tuesday evening, 
the 16th instant, at the King’s Head Ta- 
vern, in the Poultry, to consider of the 
utility of forming ‘A Society for the 
Establishment and — of Sunday 
Schools, throughout the Kingdom of Great 
Britain.’ 

“ At this meeting it was agreed to form 
such a Society ; and a Committee of four- 
teen gentlemen was chosen to draw up a 
code of laws for the government of the 
said Society, and a set of proper rules for 
the regulation of the Schools. . 

“ Committee having met, and 
drawn up a plan of the intended Society, 
and the laws and rules necessary for it 
and the Schools, they propose to submit 
their plan to the consideration of all such 
gentlemen as shall attend a public meet- 
ing, to be holden on Tuesday next, the 
30th instant, at the Paul’s Head Tavern, 
Cateaton-street, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

“To prevent vice—to encourage indus- 
try and virtue—to dispel the darkness of 
ignorance—to diffuse the light of know- 
ledge—to bring men cheerfully to submit 
to their stations—to obey the laws of God 
and their country—to make that useful 

of the community, the country poor, 
—to lead them in the pleasant paths 
of -- here—and to endeavour to pre- 
pare them for a glorious eternity, are the 
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objects proposed by the promoters of this 
Institution. 

“To effect these great, these noble 
ends, they hope to form a Society, which 
will be enabled to establish Sunday 
Schools upon a plan so extensive as to 
reach the remotest parts of this island ; 
and they flatter themselves they shall 
teceive the support, assistance, and pa- 
tronage of persons of every rank and 
description. 

“Private advantage and party zeal are 
entirely disclaimed by the friends and pro- 
moters of this laudable institution. How- 
ever men may be divided into political 
parties, or however Christians may unhap- 
pily separate from each other on account 
of difference of sentiment, here they are’ 
all invited to join in the common cause, 
—the glory of God—the good of their 
country—and the happiness of their fellow- 
creatures. 

“ Permit me to request the favour of 
your attendance at the proposed meeting. 


“T am, Sir, by order of the Committee, 
Your humble Servant, 
Friday, Aug. 26, 1785. “Wm. Fox.” 


But while copies of the above letter 
were in private circulation, by some 
strange oversight, both Mr. Fox and his 
friends had quite forgotten to announce 
the approaching meeting by public ad- 
vertisement. When the 30th of August 
arrived, the justly celebrated Jonas Han- 
way took the chair; but their error in 
omitting the advertisement was soon dis- 
covered, by the description of persons who 
attended, in consequence of which, the 
business was adjourned to Wednesday, 
September 7th, after the following reso- 
lution had been »—“ That great 
benefit would accrue to the community 
at large, from the adoption of such a 
measure, and that a society be formed for 
carrying the same into immediate effect.” 
During the few intervening days, several 
interesting letters between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Raikes, relative to the important 
business on which their hopes were immu- 
tably fixed; but our limits prevent their 
insertion. On the 7th of September, 
1785, the meeting took place according 
to adjournment and advertisement, at the 
Paul’s Head Tavern, Cateaton - street, 
when Henry Thornton, esq. was called to 
the chair. 

At this auspicious meeting, the rules 
already laid down in the circular letter of 
Mr. Fox, dated August 26th, and inserted 


ina preceding page, were submitted to 
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the gentlemen assembled, and unani- 
mously adopted, and the Society for the 
support and encouragement of Sunday 
schools was formed. This was imme- 
diately succeeded by the following letter, 
signed by the worthy chairman, and 
addressed to the benevolent and humane 
of all denominations. 
“Sir, London,— 

“The deplorable ignorance of the chil- 
dren of the r, in many parts of this 
kingdom, wk 4 the corruption of morals 
frequently flowing from that source, have 
long been matter of deep concern to all 
who are solicitous for the welfare of their 
country. 

“In manufacturing towns, where chil- 
dren from their infancy are necessarily em- 
ployed the whole week, no opportunity 
occurs for their receiving the least degree 
of education. To remedy this evil, some 
gentlemen, actuated by the most benevo- 
lent motives, have established, in some of 
these towns, Sunday Schools, where chil- 
dren and others are taught to read, and 
are instructed in the knowledge of their 
duty as rational and accountable beings. 

“The Sunday, too often spent by the 
children of the poor in idleness and play, 
or in contracting habits of vice and dissi- 
pation, is, by the children of these schools, 
employed in learning to read the bible, 
and in attending the public worship of 
God, by which means they are trained 
up in habits of virtue and piety, as well 
as industry, and a foundation is laid for 
their. becoming useful members of the 
community. 

“ The numerous benefits arising from 
Sunday Schools, of which the most indu- 
bitable testimonies have been given, and 
the great inpportance of extending their 
salutary effects, have induced a number of 
gentlemen, stimulated by -the successful 
attempts, to establish a Society in London, 
for the support and encouragement of 
Sunday Schools in the different counties 
of England. 

“The committee for conducting the 
affairs of this Seciety, anxious to extend 
the beneficial influence of these schools 
as speedily as possible, have taken the 
liberty of addressing you, Sir, on this 
occasion ; and of requesting you to com- 
municate to such of the inhabitants of 
—-——————, as may be disposed to 
encourage such an undertaking, the wish 
of the committee to establish a Sunday 
School in that ————— For more 
particular information they beg leave to 
refer you to the printed plan, 
copies‘ of which are sent herewith to be 
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distributed at your discretion, and an 
early intimation of the result of your pro- 
ceedings will be highly acceptable to them, 

“Tt is the intention of this Society, on 
application being made to the committee 
from any place, to assist in establishing a 
school or schools therein, until the good 
consequences shall be so apparent to the 
inhabitants, as to encourage an exertion, 
which may render any further assistance 
from the Society unnecessary. 

“In forming the plan of this Society, 
the most liberal catholic principles 
have been adopted, in hopes that persons 
of all denominations the protestant 
faith, will be induced to unite in carrying 
it into execution with greater energy. The 
committee, therefore, beg leave to recom- 
mend to every minister of a congregation 
where these schools may be established, 
to make it known to the people of their 
respective charges, and to preach a col- 
lection sermon for the support of such 
schools as often as occasion may require. 

“Tf any further argument in favour of 
these schools was necessary, a striking one 
presents itself in the contemplation of 
our crowded prisons, and frequent exe- 
cutions, which shock the feelings of huma- 
nity, and disgrace our country. The sad 
history of these wretched victims to their 
crimes and to the laws, too plainly evinces 
that to the want of an early introduction 
into the paths of virtue and religion, to 
which this institution would lead, may be 
attributed, in a great degree, their unhappy 
end. In this point of view then, this 
institution may be considered a political, 
as well as a religious one, claiming the 
attention even of those, who, if not par- 
ticularly zealous in the cause of Christianity, 
cannot be insensible to the advantages that 
would accrue to society from the preser- 
vation of good order, and the security of 
persons and property. 

“The committee flatter themselves they 
shall find in you a friend to this cause, 
and that your exertions, in union with 
theirs, will be crowned with success, in 
producing a reformation of morals in the 
lower ranks of the rising generation. 

By order of the committee, 
Henry Tuornton, Chairman.” 

This circular was followed by another 
from the committee, add to the 
clergy, and ministers of all protestant 
congregations, and distributed chiefly in 
London and its ‘vicinity. From the cir- 
culation of these documents, the most 
happy effects resulted. Many of the 
clergy, supported by some dignitaries of 
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the church, entered heartily into the 
scheme, and Sunday schools sprang up in 
rapid succession, throughout many parts 
of the kingdom. From these small 
beginnings, it appears, from a letter written 
by Mr. Raikes to Mr, Fox, in July, 1787, 
that about two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand children were thus brought under 
instruction, in the various Sunday schools 
that had then been established. In suc- 
ceeding years, the progression still con- 
tinued, so that in 1825, the children in 
the Sunday schools throughout the united 
kingdom, amounted to above a million, 
under the instruction of ninety thousand 
gratuitous teachers. 

As one great object of the Sunday-school 
society was, to establish schools under the 
immediate range of their own observation ; 
so, another was, to render assistance to more 
distant places, where the aids of benevo- 
lence were required, by furnishing books, 
and giving advice, as circumstances might 
demand. This could not be done with- 
out adequate funds, and in these no 
deficiency was experienced. Tie report 
of the Society in 1786 states, that the sub- 
scriptions then already received, amounted 
to £987, and that, in every quarter, their 
prospects were flattering in the highest 


From the above period down to the 
present time, Sunday schools have conti- 
nued to flourish, not only in our own 
country, but in every quarter of the globe; 
and the Society, of which Mr. Fox may be 
justly considered as the primary founder, has 
diffused its benevolent influence through 
innumerable channels, both at home and 
abroad. Its character is, however, so well 
known, .and its unremitting exertions to do 
good are so ptblic, that to pursue this 
subject further, would be an unnecessary 
task, especially as our object is not the 
history of the Sunday-school Society, but 
a brief memoir of Mr. Fox, to whose bene- 
volence it owes its birth. 

Tn the summer of 1787, Mr. Fox removed 
to a favourite spot near Colchester, where 
he remained about two years; but the situa- 
tion not agreeing with Mrs. Fox’s health, he 
returned to the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and resided at Islington until 1799; when, 
having purchased the manor estate, formerly 
rented by, his mother, at Clapton, his native 
village, where two of his brothers resided, 
he felt an earnest desire to end his days near 
the spot that gave him birth. The house, 
however, being unsuitable, he hired another 
for a season, from which, after one year, he 
remoyed«to Lechlade, where he continued 
until within about two years and a half of 





his death. Having buried his wife and a 
beloved daughter, at Lechlade, he removed 
to Cirencester, where, his hearing being im- 
paired, and the infirmities of age coming 
over him, he was accustomed to say, “‘ Never 
wish to be old: I am now in the 12th chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes, and the grasshopper is a 
burden to me.” Here he ended his days 
on the 1st of April, 1826, in the 91st year of 
his age, and his remains were removed to 
Lechlade for interment, Nearly his last 
words were, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

When we contrast the serene and tran- 
quil feelings of this man, arising from his 
active benevolence, with those experienced 
by the abettors of cock - fighting, bull- 
baiting, prize- fighting, and horse-racing, 
with men who exert their talents, spend 
their time, and lavish their fortunes, in 
promoting vice, and demoralizing their 
fellow-creatures, we contemplate extremes 
which scarcely any other opposite facts 
can equal, Pope has immortalized Mr. 
John Kyrle, under the appellation of 
“The Mari of Ross.” Mr. Fox is equally 
deserving of immortality, and his name, 
like that of Raikes, will only cease to be 
remembered, when Sunday schools shall 
be forgotten. To the writer of this article 
Mr. Fox was personally unknown, but he 
feels a pleasure in paying this tribute of 
respect to the virtues of a genuine patriot 
and philanthropist, whose name confers an 
honour on his country. 


—@—— 


AMY VERNON AND HER MOTHER. 
By John Luscombe. 


A SPLENDID apartment in the palace of 
the Queen was brilliantly illuminated ; and 
a somewhat large assembly surrounded the 
form of their sovereign, who stood at the 
upper end of the room. She was listening 
attentively to the account of a young and 
noble female, who had that day submit- 
ted to the torture, rather than abjure the 
tenets of the religion, which her own heart, 
and the example of the holy martyrs who 
had suffered at the stake, assured her was 
most acceptable in the eyes of her Creator. 

When the recital was concluded, the 
Queen cast an appealing glance on those 
near her, saying :—“ Methinks, my lords, 
we have allowed these most unholy and 
wretched heretics to remain unwatched too 
long in this our country; active measures 
must be used, or the land will be over- 
spread with them. I could have borne it 
patiently, had they been of low degree; 
but now our dungeons throng with illus- 
trious prisoners, who publicly avow the 
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eursed opinions of these, whose names 
would madden me to mention.” Ex- 
hausted by the rapidity of her utterance, 
she leant for a while against the marble 

illars of the chamber, and the deepening 
com on her brow told of the rage that held 
dominion within. Presently she spoke 
again; “And now, most noble gentlemen, 
I bid ye say how we shall deal with this 
erring maiden, whose gentle birth ensures 
some mercy. To your care, my Lord 
Primate,” she continued, turning to Car- 
dinal Pole, “I consign the person of Amy 
Vernon; see that no pains be spared in 
your endeavours to lead her from her 
present evil course, and my gratitude will 
be your due; but should thy mild counsels 
avail nothing, let tortures of more acute 
kinds be resorted to ;” and she mechanically 
stretched and wreathed the ermine border 
of her mantle, as if. td represent the convul- 
sions of a sufferer upon the rack. The 
Cardinal bowed his head lowly in obedience 
to her commands. ‘“Tarewell, sirs,” re- 
sumed Mary; ‘on the morrow, at the 
stated hour, we will meet again, when, 
my Lord Cardinal, I trust to hear of the 
success of your labours.” She walked 


slowly to an inner apartment, the tapes- 
tried curtain fell over the door-way, and the 
assembly instantly dispersed. 


It was now nearly two hours since the 
vesper bell had sounded, and the same 
ecclesiastics occupied the Queen’s council- 
chamber, to adopt more rigorous punish- 
ments to repress the heretical opinions of 
the venerable Cranmer, who had lately suf- 
fered at the stake. 

“How fares. my noble friend?” said 
Mary, extending her hand graciously to 
Cardinal Pole, as he entered the room; 
“TI bid thee report speedily of the state of 
the damsel Amy Vernon ; she has doubtless 
attended to thy counsels, and is willing to 
accept our pardon on such terms as we 
may determine on:—is it not so, my 
Lord ?” 

“Alas! Madam,” he replied; “I grieve 
to say, she rejects all my advice, and has 
blindly devoted herself to martyrdom, pre- 
ferring the funeral pile to the abandonment 
of her faith: unless,” he added in a low 
tone, “your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to pardon one whose religious 
opinion is her only fault.” 

“And does not that fault, my Lord, 
overbalance all her other virtues?” returned 
the Queen vehemently; “by my throne 
and sceptre, thou dost amuse me by calling 
it her only fault. I think [ have plainly 
shewn by the execution of the Lady Jane 
Grey, that I value not much personal 





beauties, nor ‘mental accomplishments ;” 
and she laughed long and loudly. 

None dared to break the silence which 
succeeded ; even the most familiar courtiers 
feared the violent spirit of their mistress ; 
and until she again spoke, an unbroken 
stillness pervaded the room. 

“T crave your pardon, my Lord,” said 
Mary, who cared not to offend the Cardinal ; 
“my speech was prompted by the sudden 
ebullition of my rage, nor thought I, or in- 
tended, to displease you.” 

“Nay, Madam,” he replied, “it is not 
meet for me to listen to your apologies ; 
it would ill become a servant of royalty not 
to bear the anger of his Sovereign,—even 
had he merited it.”—The last words were 
uttered in a tone of reproach, and the 
blood rushed forcibly to the face of the 
Queen. 

“ Tt is idle to waste more time in hearing 
farther particulars of Amy Vernon’s un- 
yielding obstinacy,” exclaimed Bonner, who 
had till now remained silent; “if it so 
please your Majesty, the warrant for her 
execution ought presently to be signed, and 
speedily carried into effect.” 

“Your advice is both good and reason- 
able, my Lord,” said Mary; and she 
beckoned to a page, who bore a small 
ebony table with implements of writing, to 
her side. She would instantly have signed 
the parchment, but Cardinal Pole, whose 
counsel Mary heeded and respected, inter- 
posed; saying, “ Would your Majesty 
deign to listen to my entreaties, I humbly 
would beg a short respite for this unhappy 
female, whose youth and i rience en- 
title her to some leniency.—Could your 
Majesty behold her grace, and beauty, and 
hear her mild reasoning, you would, indeed, 
pity her.” 

* Tush !—tush !—my Lord !” interrupted 
the Queen, impatiently ; “thou dost weary 
us with the recital of her charms. Marry ! 
—I do believe thou hast been wounded 
by the eyes of this Mistress Amy ;—justice, 
my Lord Cardinal, shall be sati whilst 
I possess the throne of England ;” and she 
again seized the pen to sign the warrant. 
The meek and gentle Pole, who usually 
cared not to incense Mary, answered in a 
firm tone :— 

“I did not suppose so slight a boon 
would have been denied me; but it would 
have been wiser had I avoided these 
meetings altogether, when the advice and 
requests of those beneath him” (and he 
looked angrily on Bonner) “are listened 
to in preference to those of the primate of 
England, who had far better quit the 
palace of his Queen, and retire from the 
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turmoils of a court, where his claims are 
little heeded.” 

“And by my life, thou speakest truth ;” 
replied the wily Mary, in a soothing tone, 
at the same time tearing the warrant, and 
scattering the fragments on the floor; 
“talk not of leaving our court, my Lord, 
and we will say nothing more of the execu- 
tion of Amy Vernon for the present: but 
we would ourselves'see this model of perfec- 
tion; thinkest thou she would visit us at 
our court, an we were to invite her?” she 
asked in a sarcastic manner. 

‘* She will, doubtless, as it befitteth her, 
attend your Majesty’s summons,” said the 
Cardinal coldly ; and four yeomen of the 
guard were forthwith despatched to his resi- 
dence, with an order for the person of 
Amy Vernon. 

The conversation grew less interesting 
until the arrival of the prisoner; who was 
instantly admitted to the Queen’s presence. 
Her fetters had been removed at the com- 
mand of the Cardinal; and when she ap- 
peared before Mary, she stood fearlessly, 
and returned her scrutinizing glance by one 
of equal firmness. Her late sufferings had 
somewhat impaired her beauty; but no 
trace of sorrow or dismay was visible on 
her pale countenance. She was attired in 
a dark garb of coarse camlet; and one 
of the guards, more compassionate than 
his comrades, had thrown a cloak of 
scarlet cloth around her, to shield her 
from the inclemency of the night wind, 
which formed a strong contrast to the white- 
ness of her neck and arms; though they 
were in many parts discoloured by the ap- 

lication of the torture. Even the boldest 
earts felt awed at the mild appearance of 
this young creature, who thus relinquished 
her brilliant station in the world, for the 
joys and happiness which were in store for 
er hereafter. The silence which had suc- 
ceeded the entrance of Amy, was suddenly 
broken by a long, loud, and piercing shriek, 
apparently proceeding from one of the 
anterooms; it was like that which bursts 
from the lips of a dying wretch, when all 
hopes of succour are fled ;—or the fearful 
ejaculation of a raging maniac; and the 
hearers quailed with alarm, as the sounds 
rapidly advanced towards the room. A 
brief but ineffectual struggle was heard at 
the door of the apartment, and with s 

and violence an aged female strode into 
theroom. She cast a wild and eager glance 
on those who stood near her ; and, unappalled 
by the presence of royalty, ceased not her 
search until the form of Amy met her view, 
“ Ha—ha—ha!” she shouted, “I doubted 
not that i should find thee ;’—and she 
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threw her arms around her, and laid her 
head on Amy’s bosom; who pressed her 
convulsively to her heart, while a few tears 
rolled down her pallid cheek :—“I could 
have borne all my sufferings,” she said ;— 
“ but this sight has overcome my firmness. 
Mother,—mother,”—she - pa’ abruptly, 
and sobs of bitter anguish burst from her. 
“Hush, hush !” replied Lady Vernon, “ I 
do not own the title of mother; for when I 

the crowd in yon court-yard, they 
did all point at me, and say I had no 
daughter. But was it not a hideous vision ? 
I see thee again, my Amy, and hold thee 
in my arms: thou, why hast thou donned 
thy silken robe, and put on this coarse 
one ;” she looked earnestly at Amy as she 
spoke, and then placed both hands on her 
brow, saying, “I know not what ails this 
ew heart ; it is strange to see no familiar 
ace but thine, my child. Who are they?” 
she continued, pointing to Mary, and her 
counsellors. During the frantic harangue 
of this poor manidc, whose disorder ap- 
peared to have been occasioned by the loss 
of her daughter, the Cardinal had in terror 
viewed the gathering storm on the coun- 
tenance of the Queen. Her sallow visage 
flushed, and grew pale by turns; and her 
dull grey eyes appeared suffused with 
blood, thus rendering her face doubly re- 
volting: she clenched her hand amid her 
hair, and tore many of the ornaments from 
her head-gear, and dashed them on the 
ground. But ere her wrath broke forth, 
Lady Vernon again spoke, ‘‘ Why dost 
thou not tell me who they are?” she said, 
her thoughts still dwelling on the forms 
before her, and speaking in the tone of one 
accustomed to command. “ Your sove- 
reign,” replied the Queen in a voice of 
thunder; “who, methinks, thou mightest 
have learnt to reverence and fear.” 

“The Queen! the Queen!” shrieked 
Lady Vernon; “then it is in vain for me 
to sue for mercy, for she was never known 
to grant it yet. Ido remember a story, 
which was told me in my youth, of a ship- 
wrecked mariner, who, when tossed and 
buffeted by the waves, did ask and implore 
the wild sea ‘to have pity on him; surely 
his appeal was not more vain than mine !” 
and she clung to her daughter as if for = 
tection. Contrary to the expectation of the 
Cardinal, the Queen seated herself calmly 
on her throne, and motioning Bonner to 
her, she spoke for some minutes in a low 
whisper, He presently quitted the room ; 
and in a short space of time returned again, 
and placed a roll of parchment beside her, 
to which she subscribed her name. It was 
the warrant for the execufion of Lady Ver- 
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non and her daughter Amy. This act ap- 

to have quelled her rage, and a 
flush of satisfaction appeared visible on her 
face, which was again composed. 

‘When I told thee,” she exclaimed, 
turning to Cardinal Pole, “that the execu- 
tion should be deferred, I did not think to 
have been insulted in mine own palace: 
nay, interrupt me not; thy pleading will 
avail nothing, my Lord; their doom is 
sealed ;” and she cast the parchment on the 
table with violence, mingled with ill-con- 
cealed delight, and soon quitted the as- 
sembly. 

The mother and the child were publicly 
executed; and to strike deeper terror into 
the breasts of those who knew them, their 
funeral pile was erected in the park of their 
country seat; and the traveller, should his 
wanderings lead him to the spot, may still 
view a moss-covered rock, which marks 
the place where the bodies of Amy Vernon 
and her mother were consumed. 

AMULET FOR 1828. 


Coombe Royal, Devon. 








POETKY. 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


REFLECTIONS ON READING THE 
127TH PSALM. 


“ We have a building of God, an house not with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”"—St. Paw. 


Excerpt the Lord the new-built house sustain, 
The united labour of mankind is vain ; 

Except the Lord the crowded city keep, 

The careful watchmen may retire to sleep. 

In vain you rise before the rosy morn 

The eastern hills with golden beams adorn ; 

In vain you active toil, and late take rest, 

Till God your work and residence hath blest. 
That power which fills infinitude of space, 
Alone can give prosperity and peace ; 

All we enjoy is from the heavens above, 

And all creation proves that God is love : 
Nature, profusely good, with bliss o’erflows, 

And still is pregnant, tho’ she still bestows. 

He, while His angels constant vigils keep, 
Gives'wealth to whom He pleases, while they sleep ! 
God is thy life—the length of all thy days, 

And life’s grand business is to sing His praise : 
He tunes thy voice to sweet seraphic strains ; 
The nerve that writes, his secret hand sustains— 
He bade Hygeia crown thy life with health, 

And gave thee power and wisdom to get wealth.— 
Obedient children are an heritage 

Lent in rich mercy, to ee our age. 

He gives the treasures of a fertile womb, 

And generations hail their years to come ! 

As mighty men with either-hand could throw 
The feather’d shaft, to give the fatal blow; 

So, for protection, are our active youth 

Shielded by wisdom, and the love of trath. 


O Lord of life!---of every land and clime, 
Thy church shall flourish till the end of time. 
A virtuous son, by heavenly wisdom wise, 
Shall fill his father’s heart with sacred joys; 
No anxious pain corrode his mother’s breast, 
Her life one aim to make her darling blest : 


Poetry. 
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He breath'd at first unconscious of the power, 
Nor knows heaven's wisdom at his latest hour : 
For wisdow’s blessings sball o’er earth extend, 
Blessings that know no bound---that know no end ; 
Her inexhausted treasures never cease, 

And all her ways are pleasantness and peace. 
Celestial wisdom will her sons secure 

From every woe that mortals can endure ! 


Thy quiver, fill’d with sons, O happy sire! 

Shall round thy mansion be a wall of hire ! 

Thy foes accumulated woe shall meet, 

And in oblivion sink beneath thy feet ; 

And, blest like Jacob, shallthy offspring rise 

Till earth shall bloom a second Paradise, 

Thy sons, like David’s, shall thy fame extend, 

And ages bless thy name, till time shall end : 

Obsequious hands thy sacred dust eptomb, 

To rise triumphant in a life to come. 

No conscious guilt shall tinge their cheek with 
shame, 

Their happy lives build one unsullied fame ; 

Their bright philanthropy, and fam’d renown, 

The sons of wisdom through the world shall own: 

Assembled kings shall hail them at the gate, 

While faithful millions well support the state ; 

Time on his tablet shall their worth record, 

And children’s children rise to praise the Lord ; 

Where kings and priests empyreal mansions own, 

And glowing seraphs guard Jehovah's throne. 


That peerless fair by men.shall be ador’d, 
Whose heart delights to fear and serve the Lord : 
For all of beauty, in his ample round 
The sun surveys, in her is richly found. 

Thy virtuous daughters shall their charms display, 
And add new beauty to the light of day: 

Thy home, well order’d by their care and love, 

A happy emblem of the heaven above ; 

Bid earth’s dark realms with realms celestial vie, 
A lower heaven of sweet connubial joy : 

Their heavenly manners, their obliging care, 

And all the sacred eloquence of prayer, 

That antedate the bliss beyond the sky, 

“ The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy.” 


When life recedes, with by last dying breath, 

Thy heart-strings breaking by the hand of death, 

Their gentle hands thy aching eyes shall close, 

And waft thy soul, by prayer, to heaven's serene 
repose— 

Life without end---the spirit’s blest abode--- 

Home of the just---the bosom of our Gop! 


Lancaster, Oct, 9, 1827. W. Hapwen. 


a 
HOLY UNION. 


“ Quartus a Brother !"—Rom. xvi. 23. 


Quartus, bail’d by Paul as Brother— 
Precious sound, endearing, sweet ; 
Round it, sacred pleasures hover, 
Joy and love our spirits greet : 
Scarcely known, and yet how great, 
Is thy honour’d, envied state. 


Rang’d among a host emblazon’d 
Bove earth's highest lists of fame, 
Which proud feats of blood oecasion’d, 
Stands enroll'd thy humble name ; 
Stands—nor time itself can sever, 
Stands—and there must stand for ever. 


Brother, “ Paul the aged” called thee— 
Ev'ry Christian calls thee so. 
Here indeed we never saw thee, 
Cannot here thy person know ; 
Yet in Christ we’re one, and never 
Life nor death the bend can sever. 


Saints on earth, and saints in heaven, 
Bear a close, a kindred tie; 
Grace on earth aleady giv’n 
Meets the soul for joys on high— 
Such the bliss of heav’n will share, 
Such will hail thee Brother there. 


Petworth. J. Youn. 
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CHILDHOOD'S HOME. 


TuaEre is a spot we ne’er forget, 
The earliest flower in mem’ry set— 
My heart has never left it yet, 

°Tis Childhood’s Home. 


There the warm sunbeam shines most bright, 
There Cynthia smiles with soften’d light, 
And sweetly glow the gems of night : 

Round Childhood’s Home, 


There first I saw the poplar tower— 
There first | mark’d the op'ning tlower— 
The sounds of musie first had power, 

At Childhood’s Home, 


Earth has no place so dear to sight— 

Tell me, ye seraph-sons of light, 

1s ought so like your mansions bright, 
As Childhood’s Home ? 


The links that child to parent bind ; 

And all that’s sacred, good, or kind, 

1s round my thrilling heart-strings twin’d 
‘ With Childhood’s Home. 


Can I forget those friends that be 

For ever sever’d now from me 5 

Whilst ocean rolls ‘twixt them and thee, 
Sweet Childhood’s Home? 


Oh no !—for them the tear still flows, 

Their worth, this bosom = knows, 

I still have friends—but not like those 
Of Childhood's Home. 


The present may unheeded flee, 

The future melt from memory, 

But oh! the past shall fadeless be, 
And Childhood’s Home. 


Tong Marton, Westmorland, Gyornce PEARSON. 
—-~@——— 
THE SAILOR-BOY’S FAREWELL IN A 
STOR : 


MM. 


Tue spirit of the tempest raves, 

And Boreas rears aloft the waves ; 
‘Tremendous thunders shake the sky, 
And blazing lightnings vengeful fly. ° 
Above me all is storm and gloom, 
Around me frightful billows foam ; 

And this poor bark, life’s only stay, 
Tossing amidst the flying spray, 

Reels o’er th’ abyss that roars beneath, 
Dragging its victims on to death. 

Left I for this my happy home ? 

And shall stern ocean be my tomb ? 

And must this wildly-dashing surge 
Soand the poor s¢a-boy’s funeral dirge ? 
No more shall I my father see, 

Or mother kind, ah! hapless me! 

Why left [ such a home, to brave 

The perils of the treach'rous wave ? 
Adieu, my friends, a last adieu— 

Oh hard’s the task to part with you! 
The rosy smiles of rising morn 

For me will never more return ; 

And glorious Sol no more shall rise, 
Till closed in death these tearful eyes. 
And when again he lights the floods 
Glittering between the parting clouds, 
His heavenly beam upon the sea 

Shall gild the surge that swells o’er me ; 


Oh Thou, the Lord of earth and wave, 
Thine aid this awful hour I crave; 
On Thee my trembling goul would lean,— 
Support me in this dreadful scene. 
The smiles of hope would banish fear, 
Could I but think my Sativor near! 
These whirling guifs should dreadless be, 
Might I but rise from them to Thee; 
Oh, to this heart thy grace extend, 
Jesus, in death, be Thou my friend, 
While I have breath I'll call on thee— 
Jesus, in heaven remember me! 


Kirkby Mephen. TRAVBLLER, 


Poetry. 
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THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM.—A Fragment. 


“O01! whither art thou rais’d above the scorn 

And indigence of him in Bethiehem born ; 

A needless, helpless, unaccounted guest, 

And but a second to the fodder’d beast ?”— Young. 


Divsrt thou, Aspasio, say it was a stable, 

Where the mysterious Babe of Bethlehem smiled ? 

Why, the poor peasant has a softer bed! 

But this was Mercy in its mightiest measure, 

And condescension worthy of a God. 

Go ask Philosophy to stoop so low; 

Philosophy, though humble in pretence, 

Likes not a stable for its Tusculum; 

Nor poverty the caterer of its fare. 

Come see the Royal Infant, purpled chiefs! 

And say, is he allied to regal power? 

‘The veriest beggar, with his tatter’d robe, 

Has sure a better resting-place than he, 

“ Who had not where to lay his sacred head.” 

Go, Pomp and Pride, and in his cradle look ; 

This glass may cure your soaring self-esteem, 

And teach you where true grandeur may be found. 

How mean are all the trappings of the great, 

The Py Me eee gmc star, 

Which deck the worm as he were deity ; 

But here the Deity becomes a worm! 

For love to man, he laid aside his crown, 

And wrapt his glory in a robe of earth, 

As the bright sun, when mantied o’er with clouds. 

Come, kings, and pay your tribute at his feet! 

This houseless babe is King of highest heaven ; 

Your thrones are Laudles till you worship Him; 

His smile alone can make you kings indeed, 

And shed its living radiance round your state. 

Rich with the treasures of eternity, 

He begs a humble hovel for his throne, 

And there hekeeps his solitary court : 

Alas! few pay their court to such a prince ; 

Yet thrones and seraphs worship at his feet, 

And all the g!ory-crowned saints adore ! 

The Babe of Bethlehem! O theme divine! 

How my whole soul adores thy humble state ! 

Thy name has made my heart a lyre of Love, 

And every chord still vibrates with thy praise! 

The Babe of Bethlehem, I speak with awe, 

Is my creating, my redeeming Lord ! 

The babe—the man—the sufferer—yet the God ! 

In his dear hands my destiny I place, 

Without a fear the issue will be well : 

“ He holds me up ;” He holds the universe, 

“ Winds in his fist, and waters in his hand,” 

And all its systems rolling ’neath bis feet ! 

The Babe of Bethlehem! O rapturous thought! 

Has writ his name within my worthless heart, 

Aud wash’d the album in his precious blood ; 

“I trust in bim, and know in whom I trust,” 

For love, that lowly to a manger steop’d, 

Shall raise my spirit to a jasper throne ! 

Ah! well might eastern kings their presents bring— 

Gold, for he came to bring the “Golden Age ;” 

Myrrh, his pure word is “ineorruptiblé ,” 

And frankincense, he is the world’s High Priest, 

Who with his fragrant intercession stands 

Belore the “Golden Altar” with my prayers. 

Kings, touch his sceptre, and your. crowns are gol 

‘That shall not tarnish with the breath of time. 

Warriors, dispread your laurels at bis feet, 

And they shall never fade upon your brows! 

Poets, entwine his glory with your bays, 

Yea, teach your sweetest minstrelsy his name, 

As pensive Cowper, and Montgomery thou! 

Let sages learn, all érue philosoph: 

Is but to know him, “ the eternal life,” 

While saints adore, and flaming seraphs praise, 

And broken hearts cateh mercy from his smile ! 

Him publish, all ye heralds of the eros, 

In hig'iest mountains and in lowest vales ; 

Where the sun flings bis lighto’er eastern skies, 

And the wide Ganges glistens with his beam ; 

Or where he tinges far Columbia’s pines, 

Shedding a flood of fiame o'er western hills. 

Tell Pagan nations his mysterious name, . 

His birth, life,death, and resurreetion’s power; 

Bid them repent, believe, adore, and love, 

And lisp, in death, the Babe of Bethichem ! 
Worcester, OsHUA MARSDEN. 
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LOVELY NANETTE. 


To the days of past pleasure how fondly I cling, 
And their joys 1 resign with regret, 

When I listen'd to hear the sweet nightingale sing, 
As I waited for lovely Nanette. 


In the deep-skirted vale, by the murmuring stream, 
Near the slow bubbling fountain we met ; 

But gone are the pleasures, and past as a dream, 

+ Are the moments I spent with Nanette. 


I lie down in silence beneath the lov’d tree, 
While the herbage with dew-drops is wet ; 

I muse on that spot, twas made sacred to me 
By the presence of lovely Nanette. 


When the mountains’ dark shadows envelop the 


awn, 
Ere the twilight of evening is set, 

I leave the dark village, to wander alone 
Where I last bade adieu to Nanette. 


Unheeded I wauder—I sorrow in vain 
For the days I shall never forget : 

The greatest of pleasure, the severest of pain, 
1 have tasted with lovely Nanette. 


‘Great Grimsby, Sept. 6, 1827. G. Hernine. 
—~+>—_—. 
AUTUMN. 


In Libra, lo, the Sun again 

His merry countenance displays ; 
Now, kind Autumnus holds his reign, 
And Earth her willing tribute pays. 


Fair Ceres and Pomona join, 
Their varied bounties to impart ; 
And hope, and fear, to joy resign 
Their empire in the farmer’s heart. 


Blithe Plenty, with her well-fill’d horn, 
Displays her animating face ; 

A chaplet, wrought of new-reap’d corn, 
Does well her lovely temples grace. 


How faitt:ful is our God of love! 
His promises do never fail ; 

His truth revolving seasons prove ; 
Vicissitudes his care reveal. 


. 


To Him, th’ eternal source of good, 
Whose blessings through the year extend, 
May consecrated gratitude, 

From th’ altar of our hearts ascend! 


While temp’ral food is amply giv’n, 

Our dying bodies to supply ; 

O may, by faith, the “ bread of heaven” 

Our souls partake, and never die! 

Dartmouth, Sept. 24, 1827. 
————_——_ 
A PENNSYLVANIAN TALE.’ 

A NEGRO man, once, taken up on suspicion 
Of having stolen property in his possession : 


J. M. M. 


“ Massa justice,” said he,“ me not be no knave, 
Me know me get dem tings from Tom dere, de slave. 
Me tink too, Tom teal dem; but, massa, what den ? 
Dey be piccaninny corkscrew,and knife to make pen; 
And me honestly pay fer dem, massa, (uo villain) 
De one cost me sixpence, and tudder a shilling. 


“ A pretty tale truly!” his worship replies, 
“You knew they were stolen, but you gave hima 
rice! 
I'll teach you law better than that, sirrah ! if 
You think the receiver's not bad like the thief : 

A whipping severe, you black rascal, shall teach you 
What seems in no other way likely to reach you.” , 
“ Verra well, massa, if de black rascal be whip 

For buying de tolen doods : white rascal strip, 

Me hope,'and be whip for de same ting, to match him, 

As Juba be whip for, when me able to tatch him.” 
“To be sure,” said the magistrate. “Well den, 

here be 

Tom's massa, hold him, massa tonstable! he 

Buy Tom for his money, as me buy from tief 

De piceaninny corkscrew and piccaninny kuife; 
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He know r,Tom tole from his mudder and 
‘adder, 

De knife and de corkscrew, me no tink, have 
neddur ;” 

Here Juba struck home, and the keen application 

Saved him, and transferr'd to their conscience the 
lashing. ; 

But what will the stout compensationist say, 

When both knife and corkscrew were taken away ? 

And though for his mouey he pleaded most stoutly, 

He'd nothing for his one-and-six-penny outlay. 





Review.— Memoirs of the Life of the 
Rev. David Bogue, D.D. By James 
Bennet, D.D. 8vo. pp. 445. West- 
ley and Davis. London, '1827. 


In our Number for February, 1826, we 
published in the ——— Magazine, a 
portrait of the late Dr. Bogue, accom- 
panied with a’ brief sketch of his life, but 
without entering into the details and con- 
nexions which form a conspicuous part of 
the present volume. During a number 
of years, Mr, Bennet was intimately ac- 
quainted with the deceased, and on that 
account was admirably qualified to be- 
come his biographer. This task we think 
he has accomplished in a manner that is 
at once creditable to himself, and honour- 
able to his friend. 

We must not, however, forget that some 
little allowances should be made for the 
partialities of individual attachment, and 
the influence of congenial sentiments ; but 
after these have been deducted, a suffi- 
ciency will remain, to place the character 
of Dr. Bogue in an amiable light; 
and such as were favoured with his 
friendship, and benefited by his ministry, 
will be able to bear their testimony, that 
the pen of the biographer has, in all its ge- 
neral delineations, been uniformly guided 
by truth. 

The volume before us is divided into 
six chapters. The first comprises Dr. 
Bogue’s early life, until the commence- 
ment of his ministry at Gosport. The 
second embraces the period from his set. 
tlement at Gosport, to the formation of 
the seminary for the ministry. The third, 
from the commencement of the theolo- 
gical seminary, to the formation of the 
Missionary Society. The fourth, from the 
formation of the. above Society, to the 
afflictions of his latter days. The fifth 
records his last afflictions and death. 
The sixth contains a summary of his cha- 
racter and works. 

In these several chapters, the biographer 
has traced, with considerable ability, the 
leading characteristics of Dr. Bogue’s 
life; and, in some few instances, has 
descended to a degree of minuteness, 
which must be less interesting to general 
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eaders, than to the circle of his friends. 
On some occasions, the narrative is inter- 
rupted with observations, to which various 
occurrencess give birth, and at other 
times we are led into digressions, that 
have only a remote connexion with the 
subject of the volume. It is, however, 
but fair to state, that the digressions are 
not devoid of interest, ana that many of 
the observations are judiciously made, 
though it can hardly be denied, that in 
another soil they would have appeared to 
a much greater advantage. 

In this memoir, Dr. Bennet seems 
always to have some weapon at hand, 
for occasions that may occur, even when 
his fire-arms are not loaded, primed, and 
ready to be discharged. The decisions 
of truth and justice, he assumes without 
hesitation, to be in favour of Calvinism 
and dissent; and hence he embraces 
every opportunity to deliver his own 
Opinions, under the disguise of what Dr. 
Bogue thought, or said, or did, or would 
or should have said or done; and thence 
takes occasion to inveigh, with some seve- 
rity, against those restrictive laws which 
place dissenters under disabilities. 

On the subject of experimental religion, 
the language of Dr. Bennet is sometimes 
vague and even equivocal, apparently 
approximating to what some of his more 
fastidious readers would call indifference. 
In this light they will perhaps view the 
following passage, which refers to Dr. 
Bogue’s conversion :— 

“The manner Mm which he rose to a settled 
assurance of his interest in Christ, was sach as 
is common in early conversions,—by means of a 
religious education; and is described by the 
words of the prophet,---“ Then shall we know, 
if we follow on to know the Lord; his going 
forth is prepared as the morning.” That most 
inestimable treasure, a svlid satisfaction that 
the soul is regenerated aud justified, was, with him, 
the result, not of a sudden influence on the 
mind, but of a long conflict with sin in the 
world. Eminent cousecration to God gave him 
his i certainty, ‘that be was born of God.” 
pp. . 


Having thus reduced the doctrine of 
“a settled assurance,” to a mere matter 
of inference, from “a religious education,” 
and an “eminent consecration to God,” 
even the inference itself, and the ground 
on which it rests, are in a subsequent page 
presented to our view under a suspicious 
aspect, by the worthy divine to whose 
experience they are ascribed. Dr. Bogue 
being called on to preach at Ringwood, 
Hants, in July, 1788, takes an occasion 
we are told, in this discourse to observe 
as follows :— 


“ The subject allotted to me, is to shew the 
uuspeakable importance of having just views of 
Christianity, in opposition to heresy. Persons 





holding very different sentiments, profess to be 
the disciples of Christ, and some say, ‘It is of 
no consequence what we believe, if our life be 
good,”” pp. 423, 

This latter system being condemned, 
the distinguishing marks of right senti- 
ments are thus pointed out. 

“They represent God as clothed with every 
perfection, and doing all things in an entire con- 
sistency therewith; man as in a fallen and de- 
plorable state; Jesus Christ as endued with 
snpreme dignity, power, and love; the Holy 
Spirit as the author of all that is holy and good 
in our hearts ; religion as commencing with deep 
conviction of sin, at length inspiring peace and 
joy, habitual dependence on God, and zeal for the 
salvation of others.” pp. 424. 

In this latter passage ‘* peace and joy” are 
said to be “inspired,” and so far assurance 
loses its inferential character. Yet on com- 
bining these quotations together, we can 
scarcely avoid suspecting that “right 
sentiments,” 

“ Like Aaron’s serpent, swallow all the rest ?” 
and then, amidst the strange diversities 
of character which they assume, when 
coming from the crucibles of sect and 
party, we feel half tempted to ask— 

* And who but heaven can tell us what they are;” 

That Dr. Bogue was a divine of con- 
considerable eminence in the Christian 
church, all will bear witness who had the 
advantage of sitting under his ministry ; 
and those who were favoured with his 
more intimate acquaintance, will recollect 
with pleasure, that his personal piety was 
of a sterling character. His official situ- 
ation demanded a more than common 
portion of active energy, but the powers 
of his mind, and his unremitting diligence, 
were equal to the arduous task. These 
were of themselves sufficient to furnish 
constant employment to ordinary capa- 
cities; but amidst these various occu- 
pations, he contrived to find time for 
several literary productions, which, by 
their number and importance, now raise 
a durable, if not a lofty, monument to his 
memory. 

Of these publications, as well as of the 
distinguishing features of his public and 
private character, Dr. Bennet has taken 
distinct notice, in the last chapter of the 
work before us; and so far as we are 
competent to form an accurate judgment, 
he has administered justice with an im- 
partial hand. That he should expatiate 
on the excellencies of his deceased friend, 
is no more than every reader acquainted 
with their long intimacy might very natu- 
rally expect; but the following passage on 
studying in unseasonable hours, will shew 
that he was not ignorant of his friend’s 
defects, and that he has not passed them 
over in silence. 
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“As a minister of the gospel, Dr. Bogue's 
chief exeellence was faithful diligence. He 
studied to shew himself approved of God, a 
workman that needed not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. To theology, the 
proper study of a minister, he gave his days and 
nights. He sought out the best authors, whether 
English or foreign; and early availed himself of 
his perfect command of Latin, to read through 
the ponderous folios and quartos written in 
that language by divines of the various nations 
of Europe. These he often perused by the 
midnight lamp: for I have heard one of his 
hearers, who was a baker, and lived opposite to 
the house in which Dr. Bogue lodged before he 
was married, say, ‘Often have I risen at four 
or five o'clock in the morning, to prepare my 
bread, and have seen my minister rise from his 
studies, and put out his lamp to go to bed.” This 
practice, however, he rather regretted than 
recommended. He advised his students to 
regard him here, not as an example to be imi- 
tated, but as a beacon on a dangerous shore, 
warning the mariner to shan the rock on which 
others split. It is said, that the celebrated Dr. 
Owen declared, at the close of life, that he 
would gladly give back all the learning he had 
acquired after ten o'clock at night, if he could 
recover all the health he had lost after that 
hour. Those who rise early, and those who 
study late, have been called morning stars and 
evening stars; but the morning star is the har- 
binger of day, while to the evening star there 
remains the blackness of darkness. ‘The sweet 
hour of prime, aud a head cleared and refreshed 
by the repose of night, are far more conducive 
to healthful labours, than the midnight lamp, 
with a body and mind wearied by the toils and 
cares of the day. ‘There are physical reasons 
for complying with the order of Providence, 
which has evidently given the day for labour and 
the night for rest.” pp. 409. 


The admonitory advice given in the 
above paragraph, is as wholesome as the 
disapprobation which it expresses is can- 
did and faithful. With many such salu- 
tary hints and observations, the work 
abounds; and, independently of the nar- 
rative, these reflections and remarks may 
be perused with much advantage. From 
his age, his character, his long standing 
in the Christian church, and the conspi- 
cuous station which he occupied in it for 
many years, Dr. Bogue was deserving of 
an able biographer, and this he has hap- 
pily found in his friend Dr. Bennet. 


a 


Revrew.— Two Sermons preached in Ler- 
wick, in the Shetland Islands, on July 2d 
and 18th, 1827: the former on “ God's 
Mercy in giving a Revelation of his 
Will to Man, and his Providence in 
preserving that Revelation from Cor- 
ruption and Decay ;” and the latter on 
“the Sum and Substance of St. Paul’s 
Preaching.” By Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
F. A. S. &c. &¢. pp. 36—32. Butter- 
worth. London. 1827. 


Tuerre are few readers who require to be 
told, that the magnitude of a book is a bad 
criterion of its value, since between its im- 


portance and its size there is very often but 





little or no connexion. A ponderous folio 
is indeed formidable in its appearance, but 
it will be found, on due reflection, that few 
volumes of this description have ever done 
much good or harm to the sentiments and 
morals of mankind. On the contrary, it 
has frequently been observed, that in the 
political world many a diminutive pam- 
phlet has given a powerful impulse to pub- 
lic opinion; while, in the theological, a 
few spirited tracts have created sensations, 
which the laborious, patience of Caryl was 
never able to accomplish. 

The preceding remarks have been sug- 
gested by a perusal of the two discourses 
now before us ; both are, indeed, of a highly 
exalted character, but the first is so much 
elevated above the common element of 
sermonizing, that it is entitled to more 
notice than the mere number of its pages 
would seem to justify. This we conceive 
will plead as an apology for our attempt to 
analyze its contents. 

In his first proposition, the learned author 
proceeds to demonstrate the necessity of a 
divine revelation. This he does by proving, 
that the nations of the earth, most renowned 
in history for having made singular ad- 
vances in civilization, jurisprudence, and 
science, were nevertheless ignorant of a 
saving knowledge of the only true God. 
Under his second proposition, he states 
and elucidates, from numerous passages of 
scripture, the various ways in which a 
revelation of the Divine will has been given 
to men. ‘This is socomprehensive, that we 
can scarcely mention a mode of communi- 
cation within the range of possibility, that 
it does not encircle in its wide embrace. 

Conceiving the preceding propositions to 
have been satisfactorily proved, Dr. Clarke, 
in his third head, proceeds to consider the 
various languages in which these divine 
communications were made and recorded. 
This leads him into an interesting historical 
detail of facts, in which a profound ac- 
quaintance with the sacred writings is evin- 
ced, and in which the author’s knowledge of 
events and circumstances appears in a most 
advantageous light. 

His fourth proposition comprehends an 
historical account of the ancient’ versions, 
or translations, by which this divine reve- . 
lation has been diffused and authenticated. 
This leads the learned author to take notice 
of the most ancient manuscripts that are in 
the world, and to point out the archives 
in which they have been and are now depo- 
sited, together with the troublesome care 
taken by the Jews, that nothing should ever 
be permitted to pollute the sacred stream. 
From these primitive sources he. details in 
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consecutive order the translations and ver- 
sions which the holy books have undergone 
while ing down on the stream of time, 
adverting to the oceasions which called 
these versions into existence, and rationally 
accounting for the idiomatic peculiarities by 
which the various translations are distin- 
guished. In this manner he proceeds from 
age to age both with the Old Testament 
and the New, until he reaches the period 
when the art of printing was invented, 
through which we are conducted to the 
present day. 

His fifth proposition goes to prove, that 
this Revelation is still entire, that no parts 
have been lost, and that no spurious writ- 
ings have been added. The evidence ad- 
duced under this head constrains us toadmire 
the superintending providence of God in 

roviding such means as have always ex- 
isted, to preserve the sacred text from all 
adulteration. Of the books that compose 
the Old Testament, the Jews have preserved 
both the number and the name, and distin- 
guished them by such registers as must 
render either an increase or a diminution 
of their number morally impossible. The 
New Testament has, in a manner equally 
remarkable, been guarded by the multipli- 
city of copies that always have been, and 
that still continue in existence, by which 
means any error that had crept in through 
transcribing was sure to be detected and 
ex ; and a manuscript having lost its 
value with its character, could never de- 
scend to posterity, so as to impose upon 
the world a spurious or defective reve- 
lation. 

Under these and a few other heads, 
Dr. Clarke has furnished his readers with 
a summary of facts and evidences, which, 
scattered through the writings of antiquity, 
and recorded in various languages, would 
be the business of an ordinary life to ac- 
quire and embody. The whole of this 
vast mass of information, with its numerous 
ramifications and bearings, the author has 
compressed within the narrow compass of 
thirty-six pages; and by thus offering to 
his readers the essence of that historical 
testimony on which the fabric of Christi- 
anity stands, in a form that may be easily 
committed to memory, he has made the 
Christian world his debtor. Of sect and 

it takes no notice, nor should we 
gather from the perusal of this discourse 
what were the prevailing features of the 
author’s creed. 

To those who, having embraced the 
principles of infidelity, think that Christi- 
anity stands on a sandy foundation, we 
would eamestly recommend the serious 














perusal of this sermon. It will be found 
also of essential service to such persons as 
occasionally find themselves exposed to 
the scotls of men who deny the authenticity 
of the scriptures; and even those who are 
occasionally assailed with doubts arising 
from other quarters, will find in this pam- 

hlet an antidote for their scruples. Per- 

aps, benevolent individuals who are en- 

ged in the distribution of tracts could 
scarcely apply a portion of their funds to a 
more beneficial purpose, than by purchasing 
a number of copies of this discourse, and 
distributing them in those districts. where 
infidelity prevails, among such persons as 
are capable of estimating the intrinsic value 
of the tract thus put into their hands. 

The second discourse, on “ the Sum and 
Substance of the Apostles’ Preaching,” has 
also strong claims on public attention, 
arising from its experimental and practical 
tendency, from the force of its argumenta- 
tion, the clearness of its statements, and 
the purity of its doctrines. But though 
excellent in itself, it falls more within the 
range of sermons that are daily delivered, 
and that daily issue from the press. Its 
predecessor, on the contrary, ascends into 
a more lofty region, which divines but 
rarely visit, but where many among them 
may — 

“On weak wings from far pursue its flight ;” 
as it directs its course through the present 
generation to posterity. 

——_@—— 

Review.—Literary Souvenir, for 1828. 

. 406. Longman and Co.. London. 

halited by Alaric A. Watts. 

Tue return of the autumnal season has 
once more introduced us into the happy 
and congenial society of these “ annual” 
welcome visitors, Dressed in their gay 
attire, they appear this year in more than 
ordinary numbers; but we hail them as 
cheerful guests, to enliven the dreary hours 
of an approaching winter. We are glad to 
perceive a liberal spirit of rivalry excited 
among them as candidates for public patro- 
nage, that is worthy of the cause in which 
they are engaged. An honourable emula- 
tion is the very soul of genius; and the 
generous and diffusive cultivation of such a 
principle, is as noble in its exercise, as it is 
beneficial in its consequences. If, under 
such circumstances, competition become al- 
lied to contemporary equality, it were unjust 
as well as disreputable, to lavish praise exclu- 
sively on one, to the di ment and pal-. 


pable injury of the other. Holding no friend- 
ship with the puffing quackery of the day, 
we despise those narrow-minded criticisms 
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whose only object is a sordid and grovel- 
ling policy :—it is as the baser metal, that 
passes current for awhile; but which, when 
detected, stamps everlasting obloquy upon 
its author. 

The Literary Souvenir has again poured 
forth its choicest treasures, and teems in all 
its wonted beauty and variety. In the 
graphic department, we are presented with 
fourteen embellishments, twelve of which 
are splendid line engravings, executed in 
the most finished style of the art, and by 
the most eminent engravers of the day, from 
—- of well-known beauty and cele- 

rity. Of the historical engravings, the two 
executed by Charles Rolls, namely Juliet 
after the Masquerade, by Thomson; and 
the Duke and Duchess reading Don 
Quixote, after Leslie; the Medora, by 
Henry Rolls, after Pickersgill; Psyche 
borne by the Zephyrs, by Engleheart, after 
Wood; the Thief Discovered, by Hum- 
phrys, after Chalon; and the Stolen Kiss, 
by Romney, after Allan, are exceedingly 
beautiful. There are four other historical 
engravings, namely, the Declaration, by 
Romney, after Farrier; the Ruby of the 
Philippine Isles, by Greatbatch, after 
Chalon; the Conversation, by Ensom, 
after Stothard ; and Love Tormenting the 
Soul, by Lewis and Greatback, after Wood. 
While it may seem invidious to make a 
selection where all are of the highest order 
in the arts, we cannot forbear particularly 
noticing The Return of a Victorious Arma- 
ment to a Greek City, after Linton, by 
Edward Goodall. The subject is splen- 
didly designed and not less splendidly 
executed. For richness and delicacy 
of engraving, it stands unrivalled in the 
book before us;—in short, it is one 
of the most chaste and elegant specimens 
of the art we ever aaa <y 

As it regards the literary, and perhaps 
more useful, contents of the Souvenir, the 
celebrated names of Southey, Coleridge, 
Mrs. Hemans, Montgomery, Barry Corn- 
wall, L. E. L., Bernard Barton, Miss Mit- 
ford, Delta, Dr. Maginn, Alaric A. Watts, 
Hood, Allan Cunningham, Bowles, Dale, 
Doubleday,Clare, Lord John Russell, Elton, 
the Author of Holland Tide, &c. are a 
sufficient pledge of its high and distinguish- 
ing character ; and the elegance of whose 
productions throws around it a charm and 
lustre, seldom concentrated, but always 
admired. 

With indefatigable ardour, to enhance the 
liberal decorations of these “ Annuals,” Mr. 
Watts has raised toa pitch ofeminence, hither. 
to unknown, this highly interesting and use- 
ful art of engraving; nor does he seem to 





have laboured less zealously in preserving 
the literary department free from all taint of 
moral pollution ; or to have give publicity to 
one sentiment caleulated to offend the most 
sensitive or fastidious ear. It gives us, there- 
fore, much pleasure to mention, that. the bald 
and enterprising spirit of Mr. W. is not likely 
to go unrewarded, Each preceding 
Souvenir has hitherto continued to receive 
fresh testimonies of pa by 
an increased circulation ; 9000 copies 
of the work before us have been already dis- 
posed of, and a second edition is printed, 
to meet the importunate demands that 
are made on the publishers. We regret 
that our limits will not allow of many 
extracts. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with presenting a short sample of 
the work, almost promiscuously, and with. 
out any thing like attempt at studied 
selection. 





THE VOICE OF HOME. 
To the Propica,.—By Mas. HemaAns. 


Ox! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 
To the freshness of the morn, 
To the stillness of the groves ? 


The summer-birds are calling, 
Thy household porch around, 
And the merry waters falling, 
With sweet laughter in their sound. 


And a thousand bright-veined flowers, 
*Midst the banks of moss and fein, 
Breathe of the sunny hours— 
—But when wilt thou return ? 


Oh ! thou hast wandered long 
From my home without a guide, 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine altered heart hath died. 


Thon bast flung the wealth away, 
And the glory of thy ey : 
And to thee the leaves’ light play 

Is a long-forgotten thing. 


—But when wilt thou return? 
Sweet dews may freshen soon 

The flower within whose urn 
Too fiercely gazed the noon. 


O’er the image of the ¢ky 

Which the lake's clear bosom wore, 
Darkly may shadows lie— 

But not for evermore, 


Give back a heart again 
To the gladness of the woods, 
To the birds’ triumphant strain, 
To the mountain-solitudes ! 


—But when wilt thou return ? 
Along thine own free air, 

There are young sweet voices borne— 
Oh! should not thine be there ? 


Still at thy father’s board 

There is kept a place for thee, 
And by thy smile restored, 

Joy round the hearth shall be. 


Still hath thy mother’s eye, 
Thy coming step to greet, 

A look of days gone by, 
Tender, and gravely sweet. 


Still, when the prayer is said, 
For thee kind bosoms yearn, 

For thee fond tears are shed— 
—Oh! when wilt thou return? 
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STANZAS, 

Written on seeing Flags and other Ensigns of War 
hanging in a Country Church.—By ALAnic 
A. Watts. 

Ou! why amid this hallowed scene 

Should signs of mortal feud be found ; 

Why seek with such vain gauds to wean 

Our thoughts from holier relics ‘round ? 

More fitting emblems here abound 

Of glory’s bright unfading wreath ;— 

Conquests with purer triumphs crowned ;— 

Proud victories over Sin and Death ! 


Of these how many records rise 

Before my chastened spirit now ; 
Memorials, pointing to the skies, 

Of Christian battles fought below. 

What need of yon stern things to shew 
That darker deeds have oft been dune ?— 
{s’t not enough for man to know 

‘de lives but through the blood of One! 


And thou, mild delegate of God, 

Whose words of balm, and guiding light, 
Would lead us, from earth’s drear abode, 
To worlds with bliss for ever bright,— 
What have the spoils of mortal fight 

To do with themes ’tis thine to teach ? 
Faith’s saving grace—each sacred rite 
Thou know’st to practise as to preach ! 


The blessings of the contrite heart, 

Thy bloodless conquests best proclaim ; 
The tears from sinners’ eyes that start, 

Are meetest records of thy fame. 

Che glory that may grace thy name 

?rom loftier triumphs sure must spring ;— 
The grateful thonghts thy worth may claim, 
Trophies like these can never bring ! 


Then, wherefore on this sainted spot, 

With peace, and hope, and love imbued,— 
Some vision calm of bliss to blot, 

And turn our thoughts on deeds of blood,— 
Should signs of battle-fields intrude :— 
Man wants no trophies here of strife ; 

His Orifamme—Faith unsubdued ;— 

His Panoply—a spotless Life ! 

It now only remains for us to say, 
that the exterior is splendidly chaste and 
elegant. It is most tastefully bound in 
rich satin paper, and the covers are orna- 
mented with a Greek design of great beauty ; 
the figures of Poetry and Painting occupy 
the centre squares. The typography is 
neat and clear; the paper hot-pressed ; and 
the whole work forms a rich cabinet of 
poetry and romance. 

a 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Miscellaneous Poems, by James 
Taylor, Royton, (Evans, Oldham,) is an 
extraordinary composition, when the situa- 
tion of the author is taken into considera- 
tion. From an advertisement which reached 
us with the volume, we learn that he is a 
journeyman cotton-weaver, who, at the age 
of twenty-four, did not know the letters of 
the alphabet. During the late distresses, 
while others of this craft were in a state of 
riot, and associating to commit depreda- 
tions, he learnt to read and write, and in 
the result composed and published the 
poems before us.—These circumstances 
disarm criticism of severity, and compel 
us to view the work in connexion with the 


Brief Survey of Books. 
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author’s situation in life, and his total de- 
ficiency in learning ; and in this light they 
assume an aspect that merits much respect. 
In several of the poems we discover strong 
emanations of genius, exhibited in diversi- 
fied description, in touches of humour, and 
in pointed yet inoffensive satire. Of every 
one the tendency is strictly moral, and in 
many there is much smoothness and har- 
mony in the versification—Among the 
author’s more wealthy neighbours, we find 
that these poems have excited great atten- 
tion, and many have condescended to visit 
him and his family in their mansion. of 
verty. In addition to this, several have 
ad the noble resolution to invite the poet 
in his garb of labour to their tables, and to 
recommend him to the notice of their friends. 
By this generous magnanimity they have 
reaped as much honour for themselves, as 
they have conferred favour on him; and 
we shall be glad to learn that the extensive 
sale of his publication has rescued him 
from the griping hand of wretchedness, 
under which the Muse deigned to visit his 
abode. 

2. An Almanack for 1828, by William 
Rogerson, (Stephens, London,) is the pro- 
duction of a young man who is connected 
with the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
In common with other Almanacks, it con- 
tains the calendar, tide-tables, the stations 
of the planets, and an account of the eclipses 
for the year. It has also many very useful 
tables of the assessed taxes, of weights and 
measures, according to the new regulations, 
a list of stamps, of general postage, of his 
majesty’s ministers, of the royal family, of 
the reigning sovereigns in Europe, the pro- 
per lessons for the day in the established 
church, meteorological observations, an 
explanation of astronomical characters, a 
list of fairs in England and Wales, and 
several other branches of useful informa- 
tion. Its statements appear luminous and 
correct, nor are any of its pages wasted in 
a display of silly prognostication. 

3. Pronouncing Vocabulary, with 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, &c. by George 
Fulton, (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh,) 

contains some excellent rules for the pro- 
nunciation of letters as they occur in words, 
exemplified by a variety of examples. The 
lessons ‘embody the terms in tales that are 
entertaining as well as instructive. It con- 
centrates within its pages a considerable 
share of valuable information. The gram- 
matical exercises are very short, and con- 
sequently defective. They are so, however, 
through brevity, not actual error. By a 


pupil, many questions may-be asked, for 
which they provide no answer. 
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GENERAL WaSHINGTON. 


Tuts justly celebrated character, whose name will cease to be remembered, when the 
independence of America is forgotten, was born in Virginia, in February, 1732, and 
early in life devoted himself to the military profession. During bis career, he expe- 
rienced much of the vicissitudes of war, but rose at length to the highest pinnacle, on 
which either the arms or suffrages of a country can elevate a hero, a patriot, or a states- 
man. Having lived to see the independence of America secured, and filled for many 
years the highest office in the state, he retired, encircled with honours that can never 
fade, to enjoy in domestic tranquillity, the gratitude of an affectionate and liberated 
people, bequeathing to posterity a bright example of talent, courage, virtue, and 








moderation. 


the following Autograph to our readers. 





GLEANINGS. 


Wesleyan Methodists’ New Test Act.—While 
other bodies of dissenters have been using every 
exertion in their power to procure a repeal of 
old Test Act, this community have contrived to 
call a new one into existence. It passed during 
their late session of Conference held in Man- 
chester, and is‘ as follows:—“‘I'he Conference 
resolve, That it is the ‘ acknowledged right, 
and, under existing circumstances, the indis- 
pensable duty, of every Chairman of a district, 
to ask all candidates for admission upon trial 
amongst us, if they believe the doctrine of the 
Eternal Sonship of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it 
is stated by Mr. Wesley, especially in his Notes 
upon the first chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews, to be agreeable to the holy scriptures? 
and, That it is also the ‘acknowledged right,’ 
and, under existing circumstances, the ‘ indis- 

ensable duty,’ of the President of the Con- 
erence for the time being, to examine particularly 
upon that doctrine, every preacher proposed to 
be admitted into full connexion, and to require 
an explicit and unreserved declaration of his 
assent to it, as a truth revealed in the inspired 
oracles.” 

Catholic Pulpit Eloquence.— A distinguished 
champion of the doctrines of the Reformation, 
having lately, in the sister kingdom, drawn a 
large concourse of people, both Protestants and 
Papists, to listen to his harangues, a priest of the 
latter communion took occasion to warn his 
flock against the eloquence of this heretic, in the 
following manner. ‘* You all know that Mr. 
S*** there is preaching against our holy faith. 
Mr. S. [ know very well---he is a dacent enough 
man, and I know’d his father too---he was a very 
good lawyer, and a dacent man also. Mr. S. is 
working for a bit of bread, and small blame to 
him---but look at me now ; I repeat it, look at 
me now ; I am the man in the moon---I say again, 
my hearers, I am the man in the moon. But 
what is Mr. S.; a little dog; and he turns up 
his. snout at me, and barks thus: bow---wow 
---wow---wow---wow.” His imitation of the 
barking of a dog was so natural, that it spoiled 
the gravity of his whole audience, and convinced 
those persons who were conversant with the 
prophetic writings, that however he may be one 
of those “greedy dogs which can never have 
enough,” he is not one of those “ dumb dogs which 
cannot bark,” 

A Travelling Volume.—In this city (Cairo) 
where it is vain to long for books to beguile the 
sultry hours,I had the exquisite pleasure of meeting 
with a copy of “The Pleasures of Hope.” How 
it came there, is not easy to tell, but it was 





Of this Fabius, this Cincinnatus of the great western world, we present 


a most welcome and delightful stranger on the 
banks of the Nile. It accompanied me after- 
wards through Palestine and Syria, and in the 
wilderness ; and in solitary hours, what better 
and more inspiring consolation, could a wanderer 


wish for? ‘This little volume has been no small 
traveller, On leaving Syria, I gave it to the 
daughter of the English consul -general at 


Beirout, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, where, 
from the value placed on its contents, it is likely 
to be inviolably preserved.”-—Carne's Letters 
vol. 1. p. 190. 

Navarino, — This | em which is rendered 
famous by the recent destruction of the Turkish 
fleet, was originally called Pylos, and obtained 
renown from being the supposed birth-place of 
the venerable Nestor, whose name Homer has 
made immortal. Navarino is situated on an 
eminence, and overlooks an extensive harbour 
which bears the same name. In 1499 it was 
taken from the Venetians by the Turks, who 
in 1722 built the citadel, which is defended by six 
bastions. In 1770 it was taken by the Russians, 
It is about ten miles from Modon, and is near 
the most south-west point of the Morea. 

Linnean Society.—At the last meeting of the 
Linnean Society, Mr. Maund, the author of a 
beautifully executed periodical work, the “ Bo. 
tanic Garden,” was admitted a fellow thereof, 
We are happy to see men who are proving them- 
selves useful in science, meeting with the notice 
they merit. The work above alluded to, modestly 
professing bat little, is, from its popular charac. 
ter, to floriculture of the very first importance, 
Wherever this delightful pursuit has been thought 
of, his little publication is extending and im- 
proving it; and what is of still greater importance, 
it is introducing a taste for it, where none be- 
fore existed. Mr. Maund, we conceive, publishes 
for the sake of giving encouragement to his 
favourite pursuit, as an amateur; for certain 
it is, that the remuneration from a work sold 
at so low a price must be very limited. 

a Petrefaction.—A very singular petre- 
faction has been dug from a seam of coal in 
Stonelaw colliery, fifty fathoms below the ground, - 
The petrefaction consists of a thin piece of coal, 
with the distinct impression of a shoal of small 
flounders, in the exact position in which these 
fish swim, being ranged in separate rows. The 
eyes are prominent ; and the small bones of the 
back may be easily traced in all the fish-— New- 
castle Chronicle. 

llliberality.—Jackson, in his “State of the 
Jews,” informs us, page 7, that on many of the 
turnpike gates in Germany, the following in- 
= may be seen:—“ Jews and Pigs pay toll 

ere. 
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Slavery in Scotland.—In the museum of the 
Antiquarian Society, at Edinburgh, is a metal 
collar, constracted. with a ring for receiving a 
padlock, with the following inscription,—“ Alex- 
ander Stewart found gui why death, for theft 
at Perth, the 5th of December 1701, and gifted 
by the justiciary, as a perpetual servant to Sir 
John Erskine,of Alva.” This collar was found 
in the grave of the deceased, in the burial 
ground at Alva.—Dr. Townley’s Notes on “ The 
More Nevochim.” 

Turkish Justice.—Two fine palaces which 
stood by the water's erge, (Constantinople) were 
inhabited by two brothers, Greeks, who held 
financial situations under government. Being 
suspected, their heads were struck off on the 
same day; and their palaces, as we sailed by 
them, were forsaken.—Carne’s Letters from the 
East.—vol. i. p. 38. 

The Origin of “Togo Snacks.”—During the great 
plague, the office of searcher was a very important 
one. A noted body-searcher, whose name was 
Snacks, finding his business increase so fast that 





he could not compass it, offered to any person who 
would join him in his hazardous employ half the 
profits: he who joined him was said to go with 
hence going snacks, or dividing the 


Snacks ; 
spoil. 

Trish Blarney.—Blarney is the name of a castle, 
about three miles from Cork. Adjoining to the 
inhabited mansion, there was formerly a large 
square tower, with a winding stone staircase to 
the top ; the floors were all gone, but the stone 
roof was entire; it was the custom here, for all 
strangers who ascended to the top of the tower, 
to creep on their hands and knees tothe corner stone 
of the highest pinnacle, and kiss the same ; by vir- 
tue of which, the parties ever after were said to be 
endowed with extraordinary powers of loquacity and 
persuasion. Though nobody could have believed 
that kissing the stone had any such effect, the cus- 
tem was followed, like that ef being sworn at the 
Horns of Highgate, through innocent mirth, and it 
accordingly became a common saying at Cork, of 
any prating fellow, “ he has been at Blarney ;” and 
hence the phrase,‘ None of your blarney.” 

—_—~@—— 
Witerary Notices. 
Just Published. 

In one vol. post 8vo. price 9s. boards, Religion 
in India. By the Revds. S, Laidler, and J. Wi 
Massie, recently from India. ‘ 

For the use of Schools and Historical Students : 
Historical Tablets and Medallions, illustrative of 
an improved System of Artificial Memory, for the 
more easy remembrance of remarkable Events and 
Dates ; exhibiting, in a series of neatly tinted en- 
gravings, in royal 4to. By John Henry Todd. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, on fine large 
writing paper, having four inches of margin tor 
MS. notes, heing intended to supersede expensive 
and voluminous interleaved Bibles. Price 31. 15s, 
boards; or half-bound strongly in vellum, 41. 4s. 

Discourses Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Ninth Chapter of Paul’s Epistle tothe Romans. By 
I. Jarrom, 4s. 6d. boards. 

A Key to the Orthographical and Parsing Exer- 
cises, contained in Part i. of the Imperial Schoo] 

mar. By George Granville, 2s. 

On the Properties of certain Combinations of 
Chlorine with Soda and Lime, from the French of 
M. Labarraque. By James Scott, surgeon. 

The little Villager’s Verse Book. By the’Rev. 
W. L. Boyles. 

* The Astronomical Magazine, No. I. 

The Tale of a Modern Genius; or, the Miseries 
of Parnassus, in a series of letters, 3 vols. 

The Infant Scholar’s Magazine, vol. I. 

A popular Iutroduction to Algebra, designed 
ebiefly for mechanics, and such as wish to acquire 
the first principles of that science without the 
assistance ofa master. By Henry Attley. 
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Address to the Roman Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

Exposure of the Roman Catholic Mis-statements, 
er oe the recent Conversions in Ireland. 

ermons on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
To which are added, three Discourses on the Doc- 
trines of Election, Faith, and Good Works. By the 
Rev, Wiliiam Malkin, A.B. one of the Honourable 
East India Company's Chaplains, 1 vol. 8vo. —_, 

Parochial Psalmody, being select Portions of the 
New Version of the Psalms, for the use of Churches 
and Chapels, to which are added a few select Hymns, 
By W. D. Snooke. | vol. 12mo. 

he Newtonian System of Philosophy explained 
by familiar objects, &c. By Tom Telescope, A.M. 
A new and improved edition. By James Mitebell, 
with numerous cuts, 
In the Press. 

A short series of Popular Lectures on the Steam 
Engine, by Dr. Lardner, the Professor of Mecha- 
nical Philosophy in the new University, is announc- 
ed for publication. 

The Author of “The Age Reviewed,” has just 
ready a second edition of that Satire, very care- 
fully pruned and enlarged, with a new preface,a 
vindication of himself from some of the critics, and 
several additional illustrative notes: in a neat 
octavo volume. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 vols. 8yo. an origi- 
nal treatise on Self-Knowledge, or an attempt to 
demonstrate the truth of Christianity, and the 
efficacy of experimental religion, against the cavils 
of the infidel, and the objections of the formalist. 
By the late Stephen Drew, Esq., barrister, of 
Jamaica. 

The English in India, by the Author of ‘ Pan- 
durang Hari, and ‘The Tenana,’ will appear in 
a few days, 

The Balance of Crime; or, the Guiltiness of 
Socinianism compared with the Guiltiness of Pro- 
fligacy, addressed to young Doubters, by the Rev. 
Isaae Taylor of Ongar. 

The Process of Historical Proof explained and 
exemplified ; to which are subjoined, Observations 
on the peculiar points of the Christian Evidence. 
By Isaac Taylor, junior. 

By the Rev. James Hinton, A.M. and George 
Cox, of the Classical School at Oxford:—1. First 
Steps to the Latin Classics; comprising simple 
Sentences, arranged in a progressive Series, with 
Directions for Construing, and a Literal Inter- 
linear Translation. 

2 Parsing Lessons; containing the Gram- 
matical and Syntactical Parsing of every Word 
in the “First Steps to the Latin Classics.” In 
Two Parts. 

3. Easy Roman Histories, abridged from Clas- 
sical Authors; with directions for Construing, 
and an Appendix, as a Companion to the “ First 
Steps to the Latin Classics.” 

4. A Complete Vocabulary of all the Words 
which occur in the “Easy Roman Histories ;” 
in which the Words employed with unusual 
meanings are pointed out by a distinct reference. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Women’s Preaching, 
stated andexamined. By Z. Taft. 

Dedicated by permission to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge: Illustrations of the 
University of Cambridge, being a Series of Pic- 
turesque Views, representing the Colleges, Halls, 
and other Public Buildings: It is proposed to 
engrave such of them as are most in esteem. 
The Plates will be executed by Messrs. Storer. 

In One Volume, 12mo. printed in a bold type. 
Dying Sayings of Eminent Christians, especially 
Ministers of Various Denominations Periods, 
and Countries. By Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 

Payne's (George, A. M.) Law of Christ in 
Relation to Offences, unfolded ; sewed, price 4d., 
or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


Exratum.—Col. 1060, line 26, for “central” read 
**initial.”’ 
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